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of course that ‘constant companion’ my Compass Camera 


I carry it in my waistcoat pocket Cy wherever I go 


always ready for those “never happen again pictures” .. 


Compass Specification 
Exposure meter; coupled range 
finder; view finders; depth-of- 
focus-indicator ; focussing screen § 


wide-angle Anastigmat (f3.5) lens ; 
lens cover and hood; shutter 
1/500th to 44 seconds and Time; 


3 filters ; panoramic and stereo- 
scopic fitments, etc. Smaller than 
a packet of 20 cigarettes ; 7} ozs. 





Write for booklet “ Photography Systema- 
tised and Simplified,” meh ge 
mended | Compass te Compass BUILT LIKE A WATCH—AS SIMPLE TO USE 
Camera. 


Compass Cameras, Ltd., 57 Berners Street, London, W.1 


RFW107 





Solve that wedding present 

problem by giving a Swan 

Pen and Fyne-Poynt Pencil 

in a handsome presentation case. 
They are so supremely suitable as a gift, so personal, practical, 
and lasting. Headed by the Visofil and the Leverless, all Swan 
Pens bear the stamp of fine workmanship .. . and all Swans are 
guaranteed for a lifetime’s service. Also Swan Pens can, of 
course, be inexpensively engraved with names or inscriptions. 
Ask to see one at any Stationers or Jewellers. 


SwanTenus 


Illustration shows Swan 
Pen and Fyne-Poynt Pencil 
in presentation case No. 
L204 RG 60!]-. Other sets from 
16/6. Visofil Swans, 25]-. 
Leverless Swans from 17/6. 
Other Swans from 10/6. In 
many styles and colours, 
with nibs to suitall hands. 
Illustrated lists from 
Vabte, Todd & Co. Ltd.,Sun- 
derland House, Curzon St., 
Mayfatr, London, W.! 
and Branches, 

































A fresh, glowing, exquisite complexion, hands and arms that are 
white, smooth, immaculate, That is beauty’s award for a little 
care and the regular use of Larola. This delightful skin tonic 
has a beneficial effect on the face, hands and arms from the very 
first application, speedily eliminating all roughness and redness. 
There is nothing to equal its soothing, beautifying and protective 
qualities. Whatever the weather, Larola ensures a glorious, flaw- 
less skin and complexion, enchantingly clear and young, and it is 
the perfect base for powder. 





From 
1/6 & 2/6 , 
Chemists and 
per Stores, or post 
freein U.K. 
bottle direct from: 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND. 


Write for interesting Larola Booklet: “The Cult of Beauty’? —post free. 





Larola Soap: Boxes of 3 Tablets, 2s. Single Tablets, 8d. Larola Rose 
Bloom (Rouge) the Natural Tint. Sifter Boxes, with Puff, 1/- and 2/6. 

















An army may march on its stomach, others prefer 


PURTTAN leather Soles 


LY for longer wear and greater comfort 




















Puritan Tanneries Ltd., Runcorn, Cheshire. 


cvs-153 
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The ease of 
driving a aimler 





It’s easier driving a Daimler—from the very moment you first take 
your place behind a Daimler wheel. Easier, moving off without a clutch—easier, changing 
with just a slight pressure of your foot on the gear change pedal. Easier, all the time you’re 
on the road, to control a car so obedient to its brakes, so quick to respond to the throttle, 
so light and yet so positive in its steering. Easier than you have ever before thought possible, 
to drive as you always wish to drive—wisely, safely, considerately: and yet to make your 


destination on time. There’s nothing but ease in the driving seat of a Daimler: ease of 


vision, ease of control—ease of body and mind. 







Sports Saloon £485 


THE NEW 


‘THE MOST INTERESTING CAR OF THE YEAR’ 


By Appointment to 
his Majesty the late 
King George V- 


ae aimler) © 


e Anti-roll control bars front and rear | 











e Inter-axle seating. Positive steering 


e Daimler Fluid Flywheel Transmission i. F g F TE & N , 





with pre-selective self-changing gearbox (16.2 HP.) 


(Licensed under Vulcan-Sinclair and Daimler Patents) SIX-LIGHT SALOON £475 | 











British cars last longer 
THE DAIMLER COMPANY, LIMITED, COVENTRY P LONDON DISTRIBUTORS: STRATS IONE, 27 PALL MALL AND 38 BERKELEY STREBT 


A 
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THE ROCK GARDEN OF EUROPE 
IDEAL FOR MOTORING & WALKING 
ge HOLIDAYS—BATHING 
GOLF 


present to you sunshine fashions 
that will make your advent on 
the beach or deck a triumph. 











100 
TOURIST CENTRES 


For Information 


ITALY U.T.A.-BOLZANO 





(4909 ft.) HOTEL LAGO DI BRAIES. 220 beds. The Lido of the 
LAKE BRAIES Dolomites. Tennis, boating, etc. 





(5480 ft.) GRAND HOTEL 420 beds. Charming sheltered posi.ion. 
LAKE CAREZZA Amidst pine forests. Golf. Dance Orchestra. 





- 
fo % D) 
" 7 2 2 CORTINA (4030 #) MIRAMONTI MAJESTIC HOTEL. Golf, 9 holes. 


Summer and Winter Season. i ‘ 
imming- CRISTALLO PALACE HOTEL. Il modern conveniences. 
Golf. Swimming-pool. 3 Tennis courts. Swimming-pool. Miniature Golf. 
SAVOIA GRAND HOTEL. First class. Centrally situated 
in private grounds. Dance Orchestra. Tennis. 150 beds. 

















Cruise Shop 
Fourth Floor 


* GRAND HOTEL (above CORTINA 5600 ft.) In pine woods, 
Tre Croci away from dust and noise. _Ist class. Excellent tramping 
centre. Alpine Flora. Tennis. Private 9-hole Golf. 


Swimming pool. 





ORTISEI (4056-7060 ft.) The ideal Alpine Resort. Easy and comfortable access by rail 
and motor-car. 30 hotels of all categories. Villas and 
300 furnished*apartments to let. 
(Gardena-Valley) 


WIRE-ROPE RAILWAY TO ALPE DI SIUSI. (7060 ft.) 
Climbing and tramping centre. For information apply to 
Azienda Soggiorno, Ortisei. 





HOTEL AQUILA. 220 beds. All modern* conveniences. 
Proprietor : G. A. Sanoner. 





S MARTINO HOTEL DOLOMITI,. 230 beds. 45 baths. 3 tennis courts. 
. di Castrozza. (4810 ft.) Swimming pool. Garage. W. Panzer. 


GARDONE (Lake Garda) GRAND HOTEL. 320 beds. 100 bathrooms. Finest 


position on Lake shore. Private Bathing beach. Tennis. 


LIDO-VENICE 
1938 


21st International Biennial Art 
Exhibition (June to September) 





** BOGNOR ”’ Telescopic Swim 
Suit by Martin White. In gaily print- 
ed gingham to fit all sizes from 32 to 
40 in. bust. In predominating colours 
of green, blue, cherry or orange. The 
most marvellous swim 


suit yet vn _ 12/9 


The Slacks Suit is by ‘Wolsey’ 
and by far the favourite fashion. 
Our Cruise Shop knows its 
slacks. Wear these all day. We 
call it the ‘*‘MIDSHIP- 
MAID.’ It is in navy blue 
jersey, the trousers have but- 
toned front. Waist sizes 24, 


32 ins. SBI 


The smart short-sleeved Jacket 











Special Exhibition of Lacquer-work 
at the ‘‘Ca Rezzonico’’ 18th Cen- 
tury Museum (April to October) 


‘‘Grand Prix’? Motor Boat Race 
World Championship (12 litres) 
in July. 


Open Air Concerts 


to match, with wide revers, (July) 
Post Free 10/11 International 
Cinema Exhibition 
(August) 





International 
usic Festival— 
Symphony’ Con- 
certs (September) 


Grand Canal 
festivals 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


\ 


Bathing at the 
Lido, the finest 


{ LEADING CASINOS 
beach in the world 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
Casino open all 


yysaree Nitikes 


REDUCTIONS IN 
RAILW4Y FARES 








For information : 
Ente Provinciale per 
il Turismo di 
Venezia 


SALSOMAGGIORE 


(italy’s Premier Spa) 


Summer Season: April | to November 30. ¥ 


OU? -VA 

















*, 
"*Neptunia ‘ / 






































this . Winter season: December | to March 31. 
RHEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS, LESIONS, LYMPHATIC TROUBLES, CATARRH, 
ASTHMA, etc. 
**GARWOOD ” Short Coat—collarless, With that boyish look! The ‘* NEP- World famous Salso cure, as well as the sulphur water cures in nearby TABIANO 
just the very smartest and latest thing for TUNIA”’ Slacks for women. Waist where a national centre for the cure of bronchial asthma and pulmonary emphysema 
casual out doors. Lambs Wool Cloth, a new sizes 24, 26, 28 and 30 ins. as_been established. 
and most attractive cloth, so cosy, light in In navy or white Linen. LS/ill The leading hotels have their own thermal departments with permanent medical 
weight yet warm, is used for this charming Navy 2 Navy or grey ! superintendence, thus offering their guests the convenience of taking the entire cure 
Coat. Beautifully tailored in a smart raglan Flannel, Worsted, 20 ~ in the hotel. 
style with built-up shoulder. Lined artificial The Shirt is by ‘Wolsey.’ In woven cotton HOTELS OF ALL CLASSE eC | 
; ; ; oi ; SSES—RO, } JSES ; 
silk. In white, off white or beige. Hip sizes mesh, in sail red, tyrolean green, white, — FURNISHED ROOMS PR aay to cer ng i 
36, 38, 40 and 42 ins. = mist blue or navy. ‘ TENNIS COU 4 ; : ' 
Coat Dept., Second Floor. SD op! sa sells Oe ein: 3/11 S RTS, BATHING POOL, etc. — DELIGHTFUL EXCURSIONS. 
Write for Beach Wear Catalogue. For information, booklets. etc., Azienda di Cura di Salsomaggiore. j 
; :; —=—=—=—=!= a aeiateeterennesee H 
SWAN & EDGAR LTD. PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W.1 * REGENT 1616 For information and descriptive booklets, regarding all parts of Italy: 


E.N.ILT., 38, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1; or Any Travel Agency 
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HARRODS LTD 
LONDON SWI 





MARK TWAIN 


has assuredly given you many an hour's amusement. 
Like an old acquaintance he has become so familiar 
that you gladly defer tohis judgement. Listen, then, to 
what he has to say about Baden-Baden in his classic 
“A Tramp Abroad” published in London in 1881: — 


“The baths are good. i spoke with many 
people, and they were all agreed in that. 
had twinges of rheumatism unceasingly 
during three years, but the last one de- 
parted after a fortnight’s bathing there, 
and | have never had one since. | fully 
believe | left my rheumatism in Baden- 
Baden. Baden-Baden is welcome to it. 
it was little, but it was all | had to give.” . 














Fashionable social life all the year round. 
Golf, tennis, riding and every other type of sport. 
CASINO: Roulette, Baccara, Klondyke. 





only a really superb tie is made this 
way. Three only are carefully cut from 
a silk square of unrepeatable design, and 
will knot and hang perfectly throughout 
their decorous and useful life. The picture 
shows but one from a really astonishing 
collection of designs in all colourings. 
Large shape 8/6. Three for 24/6. 


{ Full information from all Travel-Agencies, from the German Railways 
f TilieldulelitelaMm sitlc-tolt pam KolslelolsM) A au WM h-AMLd-Tol-lu] ME Lig-1-\ mo) ae l[¢-Tel ME Icey 


the ‘Bader- und Kurverwaltung” Baden-Baden. 
i Special brochure “England in Baden-Baden”, free of charge. 
Mani 5 
| 
The Man: hop 
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New 1938 HUDSON TERRAPLANE 









Wene’ VALUE Yo NEVER saw EFORE 











ah KBD =-DERe 




















For outstanding motor car value.... from £450. Hudson 112 from £265. 
drive Hudson Terraplane. Through the 12-volt Electrical Equipment and Safety 
years its magnificent styling, its superb Glass throughout are fitted standard 
performance and luxurious comfort will | on all Hudsons in the 1938 range. 


confirm the soundness of your judg- 
ment. Hudson Terraplanes from £299, HUDSON MOTORS LIMITED 


Hudson Sixes from £399, Hudson Eights Works & Showrooms: GREAT WEST ROAD, W.4 


BUILT TO EXCEL...IN STYLE, PERFORMANCE, LONG LIFE 


Got 


BAD NAUHEIM 


the international Health-Resort heals body and mind. It giz 
ves strength to your Heart and elasticity to tired muscles and 














brains. 
It provides happy memories for 


dark winter days, and imbues 
eee the heart with that hope which 
sweetens life, Bad Nauheim, 
that home of healing, does all 















this and more. 





WRITE TO: 
German Railways Information Bureau, VISIT TO HANOVER is always well worth while when one is in 
London $.W. 1,19 Regent Street and A Germany. It may not be generally known that the famous Royal 
Tourist Bureaux Garden at Herrenhausen, residence of George | before he ascended 
the English throne in 1714, has now been completely restored to its 
former glory. Herrenhausen is the oldest garden laid out in the Baroque 
style in the whole of Germany, and it is the only one still preserved intact. 
It is indeed a vivid reminder of that period, lasting until 1837, in 
which Hanover and England were united under a common sovereign. 





One of the attractions of the garden is the fountain, which throws a jettoa 
height of 230 feet; higher than any other on the Continent. There is also 
the oldest open-air theatre in Germany, which dates from the year 1690. 


eine nceisstiaicss 


Motorists who tour through Germany this summer will be able to follow the 
new auto road from Hanover to Berlin. No less than 130 miles in length, 5 
it is the longest road of its kind yet completed in the North of Germany. 


Information and Literature through 


GERMAN RAILWAYS INFORMATION BUREAU, 19, REGENT ST., S.W.1 
And through the VERKEHRSVEREIN, PRINZENSIR. 5, HANOVER | 
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Come to 


HARROGATE 
for a HEALTH 
HOLIDAY 












Health in the 88 natural 
springs and medicinal | 
treatments which give re- | 
lief and cure for countless 
ailments and are held in 
highest esteem by medical 
authorities. 


Holiday with its out- 
door sports facilities, 
riding, golf, tennis, polo, 
shooting etc. amidst glori- 
ous surroundings and in- 
vigorating moorland air. 


IT'S QUICKER BY RAIL! 


CHEAP MONTHLY RETURNS ANY 
TRAIN ANY DAY 
GUIDE OR CURE BOOK FREE 


B, Wilshere, Information Bureau, Harrogate, or any 
L.N.E.R. Agency. 


No Spa in the world is better equipped to help you attain physical fitness. 
SPEEA RN I EET SEI TS ETT 








The finest 
Spa Hotel 
in the World 





HOTEL MAJESTIC Harrogate 


Stands in its own grounds of ten acres 

overlooking Royal Baths and Pump Room. 

Telegrams: Spacious Winter Garden and Ballroom. 

“* Majestic Harrogate Suites complete with private Bathrooms. 
-o- Every room fitted hot and cold running 
Telephone: 2261 water, central heating and telephone. 
Choice cuisine and every comfort. 

SQUASH COURTS. TENNIS COURTS IN GROUNDS. GARAGE. 


%9 











Come to YUGOSLAVIA 


You will be welcomed here by a 
handsome, hospitable people, con- 
scious of the beauty of its country 
and e ager that you, too, shall know 
and appreciate it: Everything will 
be done to smooth your path and 
make your stayame »morable one. You 
will find comfortable hotelsand rapid 
and modern methods of transport 








THREE IMPORTANT INNOVATIONS 
50°, REDUCED RAILWAY FARES, TOURIST VISA AND TOURIST DINAR 


Full particulars to any Travel Agent or YUGOSLAV TOURIST OFFICE 


London, S.W.1: 25 Cockspur Street, Prague II: Vaclavské, nam., 60 
Paris: 38 Avenue de Opéra Budapest V: Dorottya ucca, 6 








Vienna I: Augustinerstrasse, 3 


Berlin, N.W.6: Neue Wilhelmstrasse, 12-14 











ta iyi 
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Bathing Wear 
by benhams 


Bathing Wear — Second Floor 


Pure wool bathing suit with skirt attached, 
in a fancy stitch, with contrasting bands and 


low back. In saxe/navy/white, turquoise/ 
royal, mMaroon/rose/white, navy 
white 39 6 


Catalogue sent on request. 


Lberbam s Freeh 


WIGMORE STREET, W.1 (petenrams rea) 


Lanzham 4444 
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THERE IS ALWAYS 
NO MUCH TO ENIOY 
IN THE SKETCH 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 
COMPETITION 
This weekly competition will give profitable 
amusement to all readers of ‘* The Sketch,’’ 
and it will in addition, be an opportunity to 
test your ability in the art of ‘snapping ’’. 
Commencing with the issue dated June rst, 
a cash prize of £10 is offered by ‘‘ The Sketch”’ 
for the ‘*BEST AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPH”’ 
selected for publication every week until 
further notice. For every other competitive 
photograph which the editor considers worthy 
of publication, a sum of not less than £1 willbe 
paid forthe reproduction right. FULL DETAILS 
AND CONDITIONS APPEAR EVERY WEEK IN 
*¢ THE SKETCH ’’. 
This Competition does not apply in. the U.S.A 


“MISS SKETCH’S DIARY” 


A special feature, very fully illustrated... 
what ‘‘ Miss Sketch’’ has seen and what 
personalities she has met . . . witty and lively 
comment on the social round. An entirely 
new presentation of the popular “«* about- 
town’’ snapshots. 





ARE YOU A “BRISTLEWOOD ” ? 


The series of the now famous Bristlewood 
famil y—drawn by Frank Reynolds exclusively 
for ‘* The Sketch ’’—are pictured comments 
upon people such as you and I. These 
experiences are amusing, since they are 
similar to what you or I might undergo. 
‘* The Sketch ’’ has made this family famous 

. . you would enjoy seeing them every week. 


“FROM START TO FINISH” 


A complete ‘ all-picture ’’ review of a Play 
that is having a popular run; this appears in 
addition to the comprehensive article on 
‘*The Stage’? by the well-known critic 
Ivor Brown, as well as many illustrations of 
other plays and films. 


OTHER REGULAR FEATURES INCLUDE: 


** WHEN I WAS LAST A-FISHING ’’—an enter- 
taining article dealing with the sport of 
the angler. 

Aw eekly TENNIS article by Miss Helen Jac obs. 
THE CINEMA by Michael ‘Orme—caricatures 
by Sheriff, 

“TALES WITH A STING”’—a weekly short story. 
‘* The Sketch’? DIARY OF FASHION, edited 
by Olive Caley-Smith. 

“MOTI EY NOTI S’?: humorous comment on 
the foibles of the day, by Alan Kemp. 
os Following Through {ian page on GOLF, 
“FINANCEIN A FIRST-CLASS CARRIAGE”? : 
good advice to prospective investors, 

** MOTOR DICTA” by H. E. Symons—dealing 
with every phase of motoring. 

‘““THE FOOD OF LOVE’’—a weekly musical 
article by Francis Toye. 

THE LITERARY LOUNGER by L. P. Hartley. 
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For forty-five years The SKETCH has been a firm 
favourite. Today its contents are brighter, more enter- 
taining than ever. In the home, as you travel by train, 
The SKETCH affords hours of delightful reading: and 
then how often it is eagerly enjoyed by friends and 
relations overseas. Start taking The SAETCH today. 


She 








EVERY WEDNESDAY—PRICE ONE SHILLING 


ASK YOU 





R_NEWSAGENT TO SEND p> 





NEWSPAPER ~ 
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TERMBRIAN COAST 
for carefree holidays 


OMETHING new, something strange, 
something restful, something stimu- 
lating, something right outside of 

everyday experience. That’s the real 
thing in holidays, and nowhere will 
you find it so well epitomised as on 
the Cambrian Coast. 





Stay at one of the famous resorts on this /0-mile 
stretch of holiday playground, and in between 
the more ordinary joys of bathing and basking, 
you can enjoy the rare scenes and experiences 
that only the Cambrian Coast provides. 


Ascend Snowdon; visit the Devil’s Bridge ; 
thrill to the beauty of Barmouth Estuary and 
the grandeur of magnificent old Castles. With 
so much to do and see, your holiday time 
will prove all too short. 


BEFORE YOU GO 


Two books you should buy :—‘t HOLIDAY 
HAUNTS "' 1938, containing Holiday Addresses, 
etc. (Price 6d.) ‘‘RAMBLES AROUND THE 
CAMBRIAN COAST "’ (6d.) 


HOW YOU GET THERE 


; Cheap ‘‘Monthly Return’’ Tickets by any 
train, any day, from all parts. 


WHEN YOU GET THERE 
Cheap Ist and 3rd Class Weekly Holiday 
Season Tickets will enable you: to see the best 
ot this lovely Welsh district. 


ei RRA 


All information will gladly be supplied by the Supt. 

of the Line, Great Western Railway, Paddington Station, 

W.2, or can be obtained at any Railway Station or 
the usual Tourist Agencies. 
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FOR ‘LITTLE DINNERS? 
AT HOME 


In the Tea Gown Salon we make a special feature | 





ot creations for home receptions, bridge, tea 
parties and those many garments for informal 
occasions that are sometimes difficult to obtain. 


“GWENETH.” Cleverly cut two-piece in lace and 
georgette, designed to give slender lines to a full figure. 


In many lovely colours, Hips 35 l 50 in 5 
é he 05 7 10 G | 
ns. 


TEA GOWNS FIRST FLOOR 


Marshall & Snelarove 


OXFORD STREET, W.1. 
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DONT LET 


HALF-WAY CARE 
| STEAL ANOTHER TOOTH 





CLEANS TEETH Firm, handsome teeth de- 


pend upon two things— 
cleaning them thoroughly and keeping gums healthy. 
Even if teeth look white the dentifrice you are using may 
provide only half the care you need. Forhans brand 
dentifrice ends this half-way care. It whitens teeth and— 


SAV E 5 G U M S$ Forhans was developed by 


an eminent dental surgeon 
especially to give you double protection. When you 
brush your teeth, massage your gums, too, with Forhans, 
rubbing it in gently with the fingers. Note how it 
stimulates your gums, how it leaves in your mouth a 
clean, fresh feeling! Forhans costs no more than most 
ordinary dentifrices. Try a tube to-day. On sale 
throughout the world. 


FORMULA OF R. J. FORHAN, D.D.S. 


DOES BOTH JOBS | 





Original DENTIFRICE 


~% 
FOR MASSAGING GUMS k 4 
ro) § an AND CLEANING TEETH Mon ste 
? $0/, 


BRAND 
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SAFE IN _AN 














TOU.FEEL 6 © ALVIS 





“A CAR | WOULD TAKE 
ON AN 8,000 MILES 
SUMMER TOUR KNOW. 
ING THAT IT WOULD 
RETURN AS FRESH AS 
WHEN IT STARTED" 


Thus, Robert Walling 
of the “EVENING STANDARD” 
describes the ALVIS 12/70 costing 
£435. 

In our LONDON SHOWROOMS 
or at any ALVIS Dealer an 





INAUDIBLE 


VIS 
12/70 YW SALOON 


awaits your examination and test — without obligation 
ALVIS LTD. COVENTRY. Tel.: Coventry 550! 
LONDON SHOWROOMS : 7/8, St. JAMES'S ST., S.W.1. Whitehall 8506 


ALVIS PERFORMANCE IS TAKEN FOR GRANTED 











BELGIUM 


The country of golden sands, 















tonic air, famous resorts, cities 





of art, spas and beautiful scenery. 
The Land of inexpensive living. 


Hotels are good and modern. 











Consult your Local Travel Agent and write for booklet 
(or folder) “I.L.” to the 


BELGIAN TOURIST OFFICE, 99, Regent St., London, W..1 











BY APPOINTMENT 


HOWARD'S 
“DUVET” CHAIRS 


PAINTING 
DECORATION 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 





HOWARD'S 
PARQUET 
FLOORS 





HOWARD & SONS, 


LTD 
31, OLD BURLINGTON ST., W.1 


(Late of Berners Street) 
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tk; vere he > om 
THE QUESTION OF THE NAZI MOVEMENT IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA: A DEMONSTRATION BY MEMBERS 
OF THE SUDETEN GERMAN PARTY, CARRYING BANNERS AND WEARING WHITE SHIRTS, WITH BLACK 
TROUSERS AND CAPS, AND HIGH BOOTS, AS SUBSTITUTE FOR A FORBIDDEN UNIFORM. 
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r used to be a custom in past centuries, whenever, 

as sometimes happened, the English climate 
failed to provide its customary downpours, to set apart 
a day for solemn fasting and supplication for rain. 
The mere doing so seemed to be enough, for, more 
often than not, by the time the fast fell due the rain 
had already come. In fact, I can recall in history 
more than one occasion when the day itself was 
marked by torrential downpour, the rain descending 
steadily on the roofs of the churches while the wor- 
shippers within assembled in wet clothes to pray 
against drought. It was, indeed, usual on such 
occasions to temper ecclesiastical ordinance to the 
uncertain realities of the English weather by trans- 
forming the service at the eleventh hour into one of 
thanksgiving. 


So if I write about the drought this week, I have 
no one but myself to blame if, when these words appear 
in print, the drought is a thing of the past and we 
are all grumbling, 
not at the dearth 
of rain but at 
what is more usual 
in this country, 
the excess of it. 
I sincerely hope 
so. I shall look a 
fool, of course, 
but that is no 
great matter, and 
greatly preferable 
to having one’s 
well dried up, one’s 
fruit and vege- 
tables _ perished, 
and one’s neigh- 
bours ruined. One 
fool the more 
exposed ina 
world so extrava- 
gantly peopled 
with them already 
can make no 
difference to any- 
one. But so many 
millions of gallons 
of milk or loaves 
of bread the less 
means a great 
deal. 


A drought has 
always been a 
social and econo- 
mic disaster—the 
oldest in all man’s 
long-recorded 
experience. Elijah 
offering his even- 
ing sacrifice for 
rain, and_ the 
cloud no_ bigger 
than a man’s hand 
coming up out of 
the sea over the 
thirsty land, is the 
eternal type of 
the struggle 
between men’s 
needs, so pathetic 
and insistent, and the inscrutable forces of nature. 
But a drought in the modern world, while still a social 
and economic disaster, can also serve as a useful 
political reminder. It recalls us to the fact that to 
live at all we are subject to powers which are outside 
our control altogether. It is these powers that give 
us life in the first place, and it is in their mysterious 
and inescapable hands to deprive us of it in the end. 
Not all the triumphs of science have been able to 
alter that fundamental and disturbing background 
to human existence. We are thinking, rational 
creatures, able to perform a great variety of inter- 
esting tricks, such as flying from one end of the earth 
to the other in three days, turning productive green 
fields into unproductive streets overnight, or pro- 
pelling ourselves, at a great expenditure of money, 
noise and air-pollution, at several hundred miles an 


slovakia, known as the Turnbewegung. 


ARE OF MOMENTOUS IMPORTANCE IN EUROPE: 


Herr Conrad Henlein has occupied a prominent position on the European stage recently. 
near Reichenberg (now Liberec), in the Sudeten mountains, on the northern border of Bohemia. 
joined the Austrian Army and saw service on the Italian front. 


This became more and more political in tone. 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


hour down some formerly quiet coast of sands. We 
may—though this we cannot know for certain— 
be immortal spirits. But we are certainly natural 
and animal creatures. For we still depend for all 
we do on that uncertain fugitive factor—the breath 
of life. And if the sun does not shine or the rain 
fall on our fields, that which nourishes the breath of 
life is withheld. We may escape its effects ourselves 
by our superior control of the means of distribution. 
But sooner or later somebody has to suffer. 


Drought is only one of the many reminders of 
those greater and uncontrollable powers beyond life 
which our simpler forbears called God, but which 
our modern rationalists in their schemes for ‘ plan- 
ning’’ and “reforming ’’ all things terrestrial seem 
largely to ignore. Flood, tempest, earthquake, pesti- 
lence of man, beast or plant, are others. Science 
sometimes appears to be setting up defences against 
these external menaces to man’s security. It 





THE “FUHRER’’ OF THE SUDETEN PARTY AMONG THE GERMAN MINORITY IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA, WHOSE aCTIVITIES 


conquers, or at least temporarily subdues, some 
age-long scourge—plague, cholera or smallpox. But 
even as it does so, new ills seem to be entailed on man, 
as often as not by thesame hand. His newly acquired 
mastery over certain of the forces of nature has neces- 
sitated a new form of social organisation—the slavery 
of the factory, the thoughtless inhumanity of mass- 
production, the life of the pavement as opposed to 
that of the field. Regimented in vast towns and 
denied that natural and unconscious teaching that 
Nature gives to all her children, and which from time 
immemorial has been the chief educative influence 
of man, humanity seems to be fast losing its balance 
and to be rushing headlong into mass insanities and 
suicides that threaten it shortly with a far more 
wholesale purge and destruction than any famine or 
pestilence has yet achieved. For Nature continues 


HERR CONRAD HENLEIN SPEAKING AT A SUDETEN DEUTSCH GATHERING. 


He was born on May 6, 1898, in the village of Maffersdorf, 
There he was educated, and, when war broke out, he 
He was made prisoner, and sent to a camp in Sardinia, where he spent two years. After 
the war he became a bank clerk in Bohemia; but all his spare time was devoted to the new gymnastic youth movement among the Germans in Czecho- 
By May 1935 Herr Henlein found himself at the head of the 
Sudeten German organisation, at the time of their great success in the Czechoslovak Parliamentary elections. ment. 


to present her bill. Whether he realises it or not— 
and most of our city dwellers do not—man is still 
dependent on that all-powerful and all-pervading 
Nature of which he is a part. ‘‘ Escape me never” 
is the inscrutable reply to his restless, puny attempts 
to emancipate himself from that control. 


Can humanity, or any specially privileged section 
of it, get on without Nature’s agelong schooling ? 
Can brain take the place of instinct ? Can the intel- 
lectual, even assuming that his mind is the repository 
of all wisdom, instruct mankind as effectively as 
Nature has been wont to do? On that answer the 
future of all our Utopias, even of our very existence 
as a people, depends. It is no use potting the fruits 
of the higher thought into school text-books, and dis- 
tributing them to the people’s children, if those same 
children are unable to learn from them those essential 
lessons that the slow, maturing seasons, and the harsh, 
living earth have taught the sanguine, passionate sons 
and daughters of 
man throughout 
the centuries. 
When the people 
cannot distinguish 
between lies and 
truth in the essen- 
tial matters on 
which their whole 
existencedepends, 
when they can be 
got to march to 
all-destroying war 
or revolution for 
a meaningless 


the sights and 
sounds around 
them and the very 
air they breathe 
are denuded of 
all those natural 
calming and heal- 
ing influences 
which they, as 
natural animal 
creatures, require 
if their nerves 
are to do the work 
of prompting and 
guiding for which 
nerves were 
created, then what 
we call civilisa- 
tion is assuredly 
doomed. So it 
was with the 
great city civili- 
sations of the 
past. Those who 
attempted to scale 
Heaven by the 
Tower of Babel 
perished because, 
in their ignorance, 
they climbed too 
far from the earth 
which was their 
natural nourish- 


So we come back in the end to the Hebrew pro- 
phet building his altar of supplication to the Lord 
and digging a trench about it for the sacrifice. But 
as he well knew—being a seer—it was not his puny 
hands that brought the fire out of Heaven that con- 
sumed this sacrifice. And the watching people 
knew, as Elijah meant them to know, that there was 
a God in Israel who was greater than all the four 
hundred and fifty prophets of Baal, and on whose 
power they and all men depended. 

‘“‘And Elijah said unto Ahab, ‘Get thee up, 
eat and drink; for there is a sound of abundance 
of rain.’’’ Perhaps there will be on the day that 
this idle essay first appears in print. It is a 
sobering thought that there is no,man on earth, 
however clever, who knows whether there will 
be or not. 


catch-word, when 
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NAZI ENTHUSIASM IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA : DEMONSTRATIONS SeeeESG UNL. ee ee alle i orn 
BY SUDETEN GERMAN MEN, WOMEN AND BOYS. 
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FLYING THE FLAG OF THE SUDETEN GERMANS: THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE 
AGRARIAN PARTY, WHICH JOINED FORCES WITH HERR HENLEIN’S MOVEMENT, 
AT KARLSBAD (KARLOVY-VARY). 
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Rnararenemesmtenaiermanrmot rom eS 
IN THE TOWN NEAR WHICH 
TWO MOTOR-CYCLISTS WERE 
SHOT BY POLICE: THE 
** BROWN HOUSE ” AT 
EGER, THE HEADQUARTERS 

i_ OF THE HENLEIN MOVEMEN 
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HESE photographs show 
vividly the fervour 
with which the Nazi move- 
ment in Czechoslovakia has 
been carried on by the 
Sudeten Germans, whose 
leader is Herr Henlein. An 
official statement issued at 
Prague describing the 
“* regrettable incident "’ near 
Eger, a frontier town on a j = ; 
the western border, said: iy i Wad 
‘‘A motor-cycle with two ‘ 7 4 WwW 
riders was driving under be 
suspicious circumstances. 
Both riders . . . had been 
signalled by the police to 
stop. ... The riders 
failed to obey, and did not 
even slow down. On the 
contrary, they drove the 
motor-cycle in the direction 
of the policemen, who... 
after calling on them again to 
stop, fired, aiming to hit 
the front wheel. . . . The 
bullet, unfortunately, hit 
both riders instead, because 
the police were firing 
down-hill.”” Both motor- 
cyclists, who were farmers, 
were wounded and subse- 
quently died. An official 
investigation was ordered. 


NAZI YOUTH IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA: A BOYS’ BAND HEADING STANDARD- 
BEARERS IN A DEMONSTRATION, AND WEARING THE REGULATION WHITE 
SHIRTS DESPITE THE COLD (SHOWN BY SNOW ON ‘THE ROOFS). 
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SHOWING (IN THE RIGHT FOREGROUND) AN ONLOOKER GIVING THE NAZI SALUTE: ape THE FEMININE ELEMENT IN THE NAZI MOVEMENT AMONG THE’ SUDETEN 

A DEMONSTRATION OF SUDETEN GERMANS, WITH THEIR FLAGS, IN THE PRINCIPAL GERMANS OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA: WOMEN SUPPORTERS OF HERR HENLEIN 
SQUARE OF A CZECHOSLOVAKIAN TOWN. PARADING, AND SOME GIVING THE NAZI SALUTE. 
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THE ROYAL TOUR OF LANCASHIRE: THE KING AND QUEEN 
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THEIR MAJESTIES ARRIVING IN AN OPEN CAR AT 
Pe ' ONE THOUSAND SCHOOL-CHILDREN GAVE A_ DISPLAY 
THE KING AND QUEEN AT LIVERPOOL : THEIR MAJESTIES, STATIONED UNDER A CANOPY OF SCARLET, GOLD AND PURPLE a KING AND THE QUEEN ACKNOWLEDGING 
BEARING A FLEUR-DE-LIS DESIGN, AT THE TOWN HALL; WITH THE GUARD OF HONOUR MOUNTED E ss 


BY THE MERSEY DIVISION OF THE R.N.V.R. IN THE FOREGROUND. 
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THE KING AND QUEEN’S VISIT TO MANOHESTER ON A DAY OF ALMOST CEAS S RAIN: THEIR 
MAJESTIES ON THEIR WAY TO THE TOWN HALL, WHERE THE KING FORMALLY DECLARED OPEN THE 
£700,000 EXTENSION IN A SPEECH IN THE NEW COUNCIL CHAMBER. (G.P.U.) 


A MARKED FEATURE OF THE ROYAL TOUR OF LANCASHIRE-——THEIR = 
MAJESTIES’ INTEREST IN EX-SERVICE MEN: THE QUEEN SHAKING S 
HANDS WITH AN EAGER GROUP AT BOLTON. (I.B.) -s 
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The four-days’ visit of the King and Queen to Lancashire (the early period the most memorable display that they had seen in the course of their tour 
of which was illustrated in our issue of May 21) was concluded on May 20. | and the King instructed Mr. Gordon; chairman of the Education Committee, 
On May 18 their Majesties visited Manchester, where the King formally to convey his congratulations to all who had taken part in it. When this 
opened the £700,000 extension to the Town Hall. On the following day demonstration had concluded, their Majesties drove to the Town Hall, where 
they reached Liverpool, where they drove to Wavertree Playground to watch a guard of honour of the Mersey Division of the Royal Naval Volunteer 
a display of massed exercises by some one thousand school-children. The Reserve was mounted; and appeared on the balcony in response to the cheering 
King and Queen were obviously impressed by the drill, which they said was from the crowded streets around it. After lunching with the Lord Mayor, 
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N I ISIT MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, BOLTON, AND ROCHDALE. 
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VAVERTREE PLAYGROUND, LIVERPOOL, WHERE SOME 


HE CHEERS OF THE SPECTATORS. (G.P.U.) 
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““ THE OVERPLUS SEEMED TO BE CLINGING TO THE VERY WINDOW-SILLS OF THE BUILDINGS’’: A VIEW OF CROWDED 
CASTLE STREET WHEN THE KING AND QUEEN APPEARED ON THE BALCONY OF THE TOWN HALL, 
LIVERPOOL, BEFORE LUNCHING WITH THE LORD MAYOR. 
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AT ROCHDALE ON THE FINAL DAY OF THEIR TOUR: THE KING AND > THE KING PRESENTING NEW COLOURS TO THE 5TH BATTALION THE KING’S REGIMENT (LIVERPOOL) 
QUEEN ARRIVING AT THE TOWN HALL ACCOMPANIED BY LORD DERBY, 4 AND THE LIVERPOOL SCOTTISH (THE QUEEN'S OWN CAMERON HIGHLANDERS) AT GOODISON PARK, 
LORD LIEUTENANT OF THE COUNTY. S EVERTON: HIS MAJESTY (CENTRE) AT THE DEDICATION CEREMONY. (G.P.U.) 
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the King and Queen drove to the Everton Football Ground at Goodison tour and the King and Queen made a point of having disabled men 
Park, where his Majesty presented new Colours to the Sth Battalion the indicated to them so that they could greet them individually. On completing 
King’s Regiment (Liverpool) and the Liverpool. Scottish (The Queen’s Own the tour, the King sent the following message to the Earl of Derby, Lord 
Cameron Highlanders)—a ceremony watched by some 50,000 spectators. On Lieutenant of the county: ‘‘ The Queen and I are deeply moved by the 
the last day of their visit their Majesties went to Bolton and Rochdale, and loyal and enthusiastic reception so characteristic of the County Palatine 
at the former town the Queen spoke to a group of ex-Service men and shook which has been given to us during the past four days. Will you please 
hands with them. This interest was a very marked feature of the Royal convey our heartfelt thanks to the people of Lancashire.” 
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BARCELONA’S CHIEF 


SOURCE OF ELECTRICITY 


THE CENTRE OF A GREAT HYDRO-ELECTRIC SYSTEM, WHOSE LOSS CRIPPLED INDUSTRIAL 


The capture of the village of Tremp, in north-eastern Spain between Lerida and 
the Pyrenees, by Navarrese troops of General Franco, was officially announced 
on April 7. With reference to this action, a ‘‘ Times’’ correspondent wrote: 
“The big electric power plant and the large reservoir, a few miles outside the 
village, which supplies the greater part of the electric power to Barcelona and 
the rest of Catalonia, has also been surrounded. The reservoir, which is about 


six miles long and a mile and a half wide, is formed by damming the River 
Noguera. It is an important victory. Several villages in the vicinity of Tremp 
have also been taken, as well as other electric power plant farther south in the 
valley, and a reservoir on the way to Balaguer, about seventeen miles north- 
east of Lerida. Anxiety in Barcelona is understandable, since continued Nation- 
alist progress beyond Tremp might seriously cripple the industry of Catalonia. 





O’S; HANDS: A POWER-STATION 
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MOST OF CATALONIA. 


— 
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[RIAL'} ACTIVITIES IN BARCELONA: THE TREMP BARRAGE IN THE VALLEY OF THE RIVER NOGUERA. 


e River 
Tremp 
in the 
north- 

Nation- 
alonia.”” 


Some of the actual results were indicated in a later report, from Barcelona, on 
April 11. ‘‘ Restrictions on the use of electricity,’ it was stated, ‘‘are being 
imposed to meet the reduced power available since Tremp and other power- 
stations were lost. Current is turned on only at certain hours. The use of 
lifts is confined to hospitals and factories." On page 950 of this number we give 
two other illustrations concerning the Tremp barrage, quoting an article on it 


by a French writer, M. Robert Chenevier. After describing Tremp and sub- 
sidiary hydro-electric power-stations, of which it is the centre, he writes: ‘ All 
this group, which represents a milliard and a half of pesetas, was constructed 
between 1915 and 1934. It is the most important in Spain." The Tremp 
barrage is 205 metres (226 yards) long and 28 metres (92 ft.) high. It has made 
it possible to regulate the flow of the River Ebro. (Photograph by L. Deschamps.) 
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HILE Don 

Bradman 

and his merry men are with us, playing the imperial game 

under the shadow of English cathedrals, or, on occasion, 

English gas-works, everything of Australian origin may 

be considered topical, especially as it is only a few months 

since we were celebrating the 150th anniversary of British 

settlement there. I have lately accumulated quite a batch 
of books about the island continent. 


Two of them deal with a remarkable story of personal 
vicissitudes during and after Captain Arthur Phillip’s 
historic voyage that resulted in the foundation of Sydney. 
One of these two also has deep interest as a footnote 
to literary history, by revealing, apparently for the first 
time, full details of James Boswell’s benevolent association 
with the heroine of the adventures. This, in fact, is the 
main motive of 
“BOSWELL AND THE 
GirL FROM BOTANY 
Bay.” By Frederick 
A. Pottle. Illustrated 
(Heinemann; 5s.). 
Here the distin- 
guished editor of Bos- 
well’s ‘“‘ Journal of 
a Tour to the 
Hebrides ”’ (the first 
edition from the 
original manuscript, 
published in 1936) 
displays again his 
flair for literary de- 
tection, having fol- 
lowed up many clues 
and pieced together 
fragments of evidence 
revealing Boswell’s 
charity to Mary 
Bryant (née Broad), 
along-suffering young 
woman convict, who 
was pardoned and 
released after her 
return to England. 
Death had deprived 
her both of husband 
and children, and her 
terrible experiences 
had included an open- 
boat voyage of escape 
(from the new penal 
settlement to Timor) 
as desperate as that of 
Bligh after the mutiny 
in the “ Bounty.” 


THE SPANISH NATIONALIST OFFICER 
WHOSE CAPTURE OF BARCELONA’S 
CHIEF SOURCE OF ELECTRIC 
POWER WAS ONE OF THE MOST 
IMPORTANT FRANCO VICTORIES : 
GENERAL DE TELLA (LEFT) WITH 
A FRENCH JOURNALIST AT THE 
TREMP BARRAGE. 


Mr. Pottle’s de- 
lightful book, which 
I could wish ten 
times longer, owes its modest dimensions to the fact that 
it was written as a lecture—a presidential address to the 
Elizabethan Club of Yale University. The author has 
added a few items of information subsequently collected, 
and an appendix of notes citing documentary sources. 
The recovery of Boswell’s Journal, it is pointed out, has 
disproved the idea that his chief ambition was literary 
fame. ‘‘ What James Boswell,” we read, “ thirsted after 
more than the juice of the grape was to make speeches 
in the House of Commons or to sit on the Woolsack. .. . 
An idle, unhappy, dissipated man, but a man who in his 
feckless wandering through life had managed to perform 
more acts of kindness than the majority of his successful 
colleagues. . . . From the first of his professional life he 
had shown extraordinary interest in poor criminals whom 
no one else would defend, and this interest he kept to the 
end of his life. It was inevitable that when, early in 
July 1792, he read in his newspaper of the Botany Bay 
convicts, he should at once have roused himself from his 
lethargy of woe and hurried down to Newgate to interview 
them. ... He at once became very zealous on their 
behalf, and they looked to him as their sole advocate.” 


Extracts from Boswell’s Journal describe his various 
meetings with Mary Broad (the surname he always used), 
his final good-bye to her at Southwark, whence, as he had 
arranged, she sailed for her home at Fowey, and his parting 
promise of ‘‘ ten pounds yearly as long as she behaved well.” 
He mentions that earlier on the day of her departure 
(Oct. 12, 1793), since she could not write, he had written 
‘““two sheets of paper of her curious account of the escape 
from Botany Bay.” So far, unfortunately, these much- 
desired documents have not come to light. In the diaries 
of William Johnson Temple (published in 1929) was quoted 
a letter from Boswell, written at Auchinleck, his Ayrshire 
estate, to his brother David in London, within seven 
months of his own death, asking David to pay {5 to a 
certain Cornish parson at Lostwithiel, who “ takes charge 
of the gratuity to Mary Broad.” The editor of Temple’s 
diaries could not identify her (as Boswell’s Journal had 
not then appeared), but this letter gave Mr. Pottle the 
clue which he has pursued to such good effect in the 
present work. 


Mr. Pottle rejects emphatically any suggestion of a 
love-affair between James Boswell and Mary. Throughout 
the book he avoids sentiment, but in one brief passage 
he describes poignantly what he is careful to mark as 































“two imaginary pictures of her ”’ during the boat-voyage— 
pictures which had arisen unprompted in his mind. Such 
is the correct and scholarly way of differentiating between 
fact and fiction in a historical work, as against the modern 
method of writing history in the manner of a novel. In 
his concluding paragraph the author pays a fine tribute 
to a much-tried character. ‘‘ Nor can I tell you,” he 
writes, ‘‘ anything more about Mary Bryant’s life from the 
day that Boswell parted with her at Beale’s Wharf, except 
that she must have been living in Fowey or the vicinity 
a year later. The parish registers of Fowey and Lost- 
withiel contain no record of her re-marriage or burial. 
A woman named Mary Bryant was married to one Richard 
Thomas at St. Breage parish in 1807; that may be our 
Mary, who would then have been only forty-two, but I 
doubt it. I am sure that we shall find out more about 
her. I hope that it will prove that she emigrated to 
America, and be- 
came the ancestress 
of someone now 
reading this book. 
I can say with com- 
plete sincerity that 
I know of no one 
whom I should more 
proudly claim as my 
forbear than that 
heroic girl who 
escaped from Botany 
Bay and was be- 
friended by James 
Boswell.” 


Research and im- 
agination are mingled 
in another book 
where the same epi- 
sode is the basis of 
a picturesque narra- 
tive, half-novel and 
half-history, entitled 
“THE STRANGE 
CASE OF MARY 
BRYANT.” By 
Geoffrey Rawson. 
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MACHINERY OF THE GREAT BARRAGE AT TREMP, ON THE RIVER NOGUERA, NEAR LERIDA, 
CONNECTED WITH THE PRINCIPAL POWER-STATION RECENTLY CAPTURED BY GENERAL FRANCO'S 


THE HUGE METAL LEVERS THAT CONTROL THE SLUICES. 


On the preceding double-page in this number we illustrate the great power-station and barrage near the 
village of Tremp, between Lerida and the Pyrenees, that recently fell into the hands of General Franco’s 
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There are ae 
certain dis- 
crepancies, however, in Mr. Rawson’s book, both 


between different parts of it and between his state- 
ments and those of Mr. Pottle, although Mr. Rawson’s 
list of authorities includes most of those mentioned 
by Mr. Pottle, besides a good many more. Where 
divergences occur, I cannot tell which is right, but 
Mr. Pottle inspires me with more confidence as a sifter 
of evidence. At the end of his book Mr. Rawson, who 
makes no mention of Boswell, leaves Mary, after her 
release from Newgate, in the care of a ‘ gentleman of 
high rank in the Army,” who is said to have visited her 
in prison and taken her away in his carriage. Mr. Pottle 
quotes the same story (from the contemporary Dublin 
Chronicle), but adds: ‘“‘ This is almost certainly one of 
those ‘inventions’ which eighteenth-century newspapers 
did not scruple to mix with their genuine news accounts. 
From it Becke and Jeffery (joint authors of a novel—‘‘ A 
First Fleet Family ’—based on Mary’s adventures) got 
the suggestion for Lieut. Fairfax.” 


Mr. Rawson’s preference for the name “ Braund” 
(rather than Broad) is quite legitimate. It occurs in 
certain documents quoted, and it is a well-known Cornish 
name. I knew myself, some thirty years ago, Dr. Braund 
of Stratton, who had attended Hawker of Morwenstow. 
He told me that, when he was delayed in arriving to attend 
Mrs. Hawker (it was a ten-mile drive from Stratton to 
Morwenstow, and there were no motor-cars in those days), 
the Vicar would stamp about the house exclaiming : 
‘* Why tarry the wheels of Braund’s chariot ?” 


Rather puzzling are some of Mr. Rawson’s dates and 
his allusions to the offence for which Mary was originally 
sentenced to hanging or transportation. He opens with 
a dramatic description of Mary helping William Bryant 
to escape from gaol at Winchester in 1787, and following this 
is a record of her apparently consequent condemnation at 
Winchester on March 20, 1786. Later, he quotes another 
document stating that she was convicted at Exeter for 
assaulting and robbing another woman ‘in the King’s 
Highway.” Again, he refers to Mary as “a Devonshire 
girl’ and a “ strappling Devon girl,” though elsewhere he 
cites a Newgate record describing her as “* born at Cornwall.” 


This last statement 
agrees with Mr. Pottle’s 
version. Alluding to the 
200 women convicts who 
sailed with Captain 
Phillip for the Antipodes 
on May 13, 1787, he 
(Mr. Pottle) mentions 
“ William Bryant, age 
unknown, a _ Cornish 
fisherman, sentenced at 
Launceston assizes in 
1784 to seven years’ 
transportation ‘for re- 
sisting the revenue 
officers who attempted 
to seize some smuggled 
property he had,’ and 
Mary Broad, a girl of 
twenty-two, who had 
been capitally convicted 
at the Exeter assizes in 
1786 for participating 
with two other women 
in a street robbery at 
Plymouth and stealing a 
cloak. Concerning her 
earlier history we know 
nothing except that she 
came of a poor but re- 
spectable family of Fowey 
in Cornwall, that her 
father, William Broad, 
was a ‘mariner,’ and 
that she was baptized 
in Fowey Church on 
1 May, 1765.” People 
born on one side of the 
Tamar rather dislike be- 
ing ascribed to the other, 


forces. Regarding this event a French writer, M. Robert Chenevier, says: ‘General Héli Rolando de and locally a_ certain 


Tella was only a Colonel when, on April 7 last, at the head of eight battalions, he captured Tremp and 

the seven most powerful hydro-electric stations that supply Catalonia. 

Nevertheless, it was one of the most important so far gained by the Nationalist armies. 

When the General, who received us with perfect 

courtesy, explained that henceforth the districts of Barcelona could only use electric light for two hours 

each, and not simultaneously, we realised the full significance of the battle of Tremp, doubtless a military 
success of the first order, but above and before all an economic victory.” 


reduced the industrial life of Catalonia very considerably. 


Photographs by L. Deschamps. 


Illustrated (Robert Hale; 12s. 6d.). Among the author’s 
previous books is one on “ Admiral Bligh,’ and in his 
present volume, like Mr. Pottle, he includes a map showing 
the comparative length and routes of Bligh’s boat-voyage 
and that of Will and Mary Bryant. Mr. Rawson has 
worked on a much larger scale, allowing him plenty of 
room for expansion and “ corroborative detail.” He has, 
I think, caught the spirit of the story, and he describes 
vividly Phillip’s expedition, the convict transportation 
system, and the savage penalties then inflicted in England 
for slight offences. With an eye on international affairs, 
he also preserves a sense of proportion. 


distinction is observed 
between Devon = and 
Cornwall ! 


His victory made no great stir. 
Thereby they 


What Sydney owes 
to Admiral Phillip finds 
a counterpart in the 
debt of another Austra- 
lian city to an equally 
strenuous, but less fortunate, pioneer official, whose career 
is recorded in “ THE Lire AND LETTERS OF Cot. WILLIAM 
Licut.” By M. P. Mayo. Foreword by A. Grenfell Price, 
C.M.G., D.Litt. With Frontispiece Portrait (Preece, 
Adelaide). The scope of this book is indicated by 
Dr. Price thus: ‘“‘ With unpublished letters and diaries, 
Miss Mayo recounts with simplicity and impartiality the 
romantic but tragic story of that cosmopolitan genius 
who founded Adelaide. ... For the South Australian 
period . . . Miss Mayo presents important new material. 
This includes letters by Light which deal with vital 
decisions and conflicts in early South Australian history, 
(Continued on page 982. 
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A MASTERPIECE OF MESOPOTAMIAN SCULPTURE ABOUT 4000 YEARS AGO. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY THE Louvre EXPEDITION AT ABU KEMAL (ANCIENT Mart). Woritp CopyriGHt Strictly RESERVED. (SEE ICLE ON THE NEXT PAGE.) 


MEDIAVAL IN FEELING, BUT FASHIONED THOUSANDS OF YEARS EARLIER: THE FINE HEAD OF AN ALABASTER STATUE, 
OF ABOUT 2000 B.C.. FROM THE PALACE AT MARI. (ACTUAL SIZE.) 


This remarkable work of early Mesopotamian sculpture, some four thousand | 
years old, is one of the outstanding discoveries made during the last season of 
excavations at Abu Kemal, on the site of Mari, the capital of an ancient 
kingdom on the Euphrates. In his article on page 952 describing the latest 
researches of the Louvre expedition there, under his direction, M. André Parrot 
mentions the circumstances in which this and two other sculptures of high 
quality were found, in a sanctuary of the great Palace at Mari. They had 


been left behind in one of the chambers by robbers who had plundered the 
shrine in antiquity, and had stolen offerings concealed in a secret hiding-place. 
Unfortunately, the body of the alabaster statue to which this beautiful head 
belongs did not come to light. In a note on the above photograph, M. Parrot 
compares the head to medizval statuary produced thousands of years later. 
Fig. 9 (on page 954 of this number) shows the head lying im situ at the 
actual spot where it was found. 
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NEW 


MILLENNIUM B.C.; 


By ANDRE PARROT, Director of the French Expedition to Mari, Associate Curator 
uvre. 
See Illustrations on the Opposite Page and 


of the Louvre, Professor of the Ecole du Lo: 
(World Copyright strictly Reserved. 
Pages 951 and 954.) 


HE excavation of the city of Mari, the different 
phases of which have already been described 
in The Illustrated London News (Oct. 13, 1934, 
PP. 543-547; Sept. 7, 1935, pp. 401-403; Oct. 30, 
1937, PP- 763-765), has been con- 
tinued during the course of two 
further campaigns in the spring 
and autumn of 1937. Three 
excavations were undertaken, 
situated respectively at the temple 
of Ishtar, the Palace, and the 
Ziggurat, the last revealing a 
monument whose existence was 
unknown at Mari hitherto. The 
photograph taken by the French 
Military Air Force shows the 
relative positions of the different 
sections of work, still separated by 
large, untouched zones (Fig. 1). 

The temple of Ishtar, dis- 
covered in 1934, was studied each 
year, stage by stage. Four sanc- 
tuaries had been built at the 
same place (3000-2000 B.C.) ; 
when the earliest of these had 
been removed, three vaulted 
stone tombs appeared (Fig. 8), 
two of which had been anciently 
robbed, while the third, although 
it also had been rifled, still yielded 
rich burial furniture: pottery, 
with two examples of ‘“ scarlet 
ware’ (Fig. 11), bronze objects, 
and gold and silver jewellery 
(Fig. 10). In this last tomb we 
found on the ground the head of 
a criminal who had been executed. 
The manner of his death had been as follows: two 
bronze pins had been thrust, one into his throat, 
the other into the back of his neck; there is no 
doubt that a living sacrifice had been made in this 
royal tomb. These 
tombs probably be- 
long to a dynasty 
prevailing at Mari at 
the end of the Jemdet 
Nasr epoch or at the 
beginning of the Early 
Dynastic Period, and 
represent the earliest 
period yet found at 
this site. 

This year, the 
second excavation— 
that of the Palace— 
proved once more the 
most important. The 
majority of the work- 
men were stationed 
there, since we hoped 
to bring completely 
to light the Palace 
discovered in the 
spring of 1935. In 
April 1936 we already 


had 138 rooms or 
courts. During 
April 1937 we had 


220 rooms or courts 
and an area of build- 
ings comprising more 
than five acres ; even 
so, at least a quarter 
of the building area 
undoubtedly still re- 
mains to be revealed. 
The campaign = of 
the autumn of 1937 
showed that this 
estimate was accurate. 
It is certainly the 
most complete  ex- 
ample of architecture 
for these early periods 
(about 2000 B.C.) that has been found up till now 
in the course of Mesopotamian excavation (Fig. 2). 
An important discovery here is in the northern 
front, where a very beautiful porch, reached by 
a staircase, displays a fine stone pavement (Fig. 13). 
Passing through rooms of varying size, one reaches 


2 


THE MOST COMPLETE EXAMPLE OF ARCHITECTURE AT ABOUT 2000 B.C. HITHERTO FOUND IN MESOPOTAMIAN EXCAVATION : 
THE 


GREAT PALACE AT MARI, 


RELICS OF MESOPOTAMIAN 
CULTURE 400025000 YEARS AGO. 


FURTHER DISCOVERIES AT MARI: SCULPTURE AND JEWELS 
FROM THE LARGEST KNOWN PALACE OF THE THIRD 


A TEMPLE WITH SACRED MARRIAGE 
BEDS; AND EVIDENCE OF AN EXECUTION. 


I. THE EXCAVATIONS AT MARI SEEN FROM THE AIR: A VIEW 
(IN FOREGROUND) THE GREAT PALACE; (LEFT) PART OF THE CITY NEAR THE TEMPLE OF ISHTAR; 


THE LARGEST KNOWN OF THE 
YEARS’ PROGRESS IN EXCAVATION 
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the most important court of the 
Palace, leading into the Audience 
Hall; here, where visitors were 
received by the king, the walls 
were decorated with paintings 
(see The Illustrated London News, 
Oct... 30, 1637, p. 764,..No. 3). 
Special suites, comprising living- 
rooms, bathroom and_ kitchen, 
were put at the disposal of the 
king’s guests. From the great 
court a succession of stairways 
and landings formed a sort of 
processional way leading to what 
must have been, judging from the rich decoration 
of the two end chambers, a sanctuary. The door 


of the cella was of carved wood inlaid with bone; 
in the ante-cella the offerings had been put together 





WITH UNTOUCHED ZONES BETWEEN. 
Photograph by the French Military Air Force. 


in a secret hiding-place (Fig. 14); this had been 
robbed in ancient times, but nevertheless three 
pieces of sculpture—two of great value—were found 
in its neighbourhood. 





(AS COMPARED WITH THAT GIVEN IN 


The magnificent head of an alabaster statue 
(page 951) had been left lying on the stairs (Fig. 9) ; 
the body was not found. Almost in the same place a 
small headless statue, bearing an inscription which 
gave the name of Prince Idi-ilum of Mari, lay broken 


in two ; in this case, it was the head which was lacking 


LOOKING NORTH-WEST AND SHOWING 


THIRD MILLENNIUM B.C.—A CLOSER AIR VIEW SHOWING THREE 
OUR ISSUE OF SEPT. 7, 1935, PAGE 402). 
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(Fig. 12). Another small statue, burnt by fire, bore 
a text giving the name of Lasgan. The sculptures, 
although damaged, give us a fair idea of the treasure 
which was hidden in the small royal chapel of the 
Palace of Mari. To conclude this part of our report 
about the Palace, we must add that several thousands 
of tablets were found stored away in the cupboards 
of the archives, or scattered in different rooms; the 
number collected reached nearly 25,000. M. Dossin, 
Professor at Brussels and Liége University, who 
accompanied us during the autumn of 1937, has 
deciphered a great many of them ; and, thanks to his 
skilful reading, our knowledge of the whole story of 
the Babylonian world in the time of Hammurabi 
has been considerably widened. 

The third excavation at Mari, not far from the 
Palace, revealed a ziggurat. We cannot yet give the 
complete results of this part of the work, on which 
we are still engaged, but the first 
available information is import- 
ant, as also are the objects 
discovered. Let it suffice to say 
for the moment that the ziggurat 
still towers over the plain, reach- 
ing a height of nearly fifty feet, 
and that a temple, still in 
excellent condition, had been cut 
in its side (Fig. 5). It opened 
on to a large terrace, and on 
either side of the entrance stood 
sacrificial altars ; blocks hollowed 
out for libations, and stone tables 
for the sacrifice of animals. One 
entered the sanctuary by a long 
and narrow passage leading to a 
big chamber, against the walls of 
which stood large beds, probably 
connected with the rite of the 
hieros gamos. This temple was 
reserved for the few who were 
initiated, and to achieve entry 
was certainly difficult. Fierce 
animals kept vigilant guard, for 
in the sanctuary facing the door 
stood two bronze lions, their jaws 
snarling, ready to leap (Fig. 4). 

These two figures, half-buried 
in the ruins, had not been greatly 
damaged, but to disengage them 
called for careful technique and 
hard work. Actually, they were 
made of wood, over which a thin bronze leaf had 
been pressed; the metal had quite worn away in 
many places, partly through damp and partly through 
the passage of time. M. Pearson, architect to the 
Dura-Europos Mis- 
sion, who had pre- 
viously carried out so 
perfectly the removal 
of the paintings from 


had the same success 
with these bronze 
animals (e.g., Fig. 3). 
Using boiling paraffin, 
gauze bindings and 
plaster, he first freed 
the animals and then 
fixed them up so that 
they would survive 
the long journey 
to Paris. M. André 
treated them in a 
way that makes it 
possible for them to 
be exhibited, the one 
at the Louvre and 
the other at the 
Aleppo Museum 
(Pigs. 6 and 7). 
One can thus see for 
oneself that the artists 
of Mari made remark- 
able animal studies, 
and that metal-work 
held no_ secret for 
them. 

M. Dossin learned 
from some of the 
tablets that the king 
Zimrilim kept live 
lions. The temple of 
the ziggurat shows 
that he had quite a 
number of them repre- 
sented in effigy, if we 
may judge from the 


quantity of stone eyes" 


which were picked up on the terrace ; the safeguarding 
of the sanctuary must have been assured by about 
fifteen of these sculptured lions. It is regrettable that 
Hammurabi’s soldiers destroyed them. The two lions 
which have been spared give us an ideaof art and 
its technique at the end of the Third Millennium B.C. 


the Palace walls, now | 
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A TEMPLE WITH SACRED MARRIAGE-BEDS 
GUARDED BY BRONZE FIGURES OF LIONS. 
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4. AS IT EMERGED FROM THE EARTH NEAR THE DOOR OF THE SANCTUARY 
IN THE ZIGGURAT AT MARI: ONE OF THE LIFE-SIZE LION FIGURES BEFORE THE 
PRESERVATION PROCESS WAS APPLIED. 


3. PRESERVING ONE OF THE BRONZE-COVERED WOODEN 
LIONS WITH BOILING PARAFFIN, GAUZE BINDINGS AN 
PLASTER : THE FIRST STAGE IN THE PROCESS 

PEARSON (RIGHT) AND DURU AT WORK. 
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N his article opposite describing his latest 
discoveries at Mari, M. André Parrot gives 

a very interesting account of the ziggurat, a tower 
50 ft. high, and the adjacent temple, opening on 
to a broad terrace, as shown above in Fig. 5. The 
descriptive note on this photograph reads in full 
as follows: ‘‘ The sanctuary at the base of the 
ziggurat. Two effigies of lions were found inside, 
guarding the door. In the foreground is the 
terrace. On either side of the entrance are sacri- 
ficial altars and blocks of stone hollowed out for 
libations. Inside, against the wall, is a large 
panelled bed, probably connected with the rite of 
the hieros gamos"’ (that is, ‘‘sacred marriage.’’). 
This temple was reserved for the initiated few, 
and its privacy was indicated by the ferocious- 
looking bronze lions placed at the entrance. These 
figures were made of wood and covered with thin 
bronze leaf, and, much of the metal having worn 
away, required careful preservation. The inlaid 
eyes were made of stone, blue-grey for the pupils, 
and white for the eyeballs. Certain tablets dis- 
covered at Mari revealed the fact that one of its 
kings had kept live lions, and the quantity of stone 
eyes picked up on the terrace indicated that many 
were portrayed in sculpture. The ziggurat temple 
(Continued below. 
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SHOWING (AGAINST THE INNER WALL) A LARGE PANELLED BED, 
CONNECTED WITH HIEROS GAMOS (SACRED MARRIAGE) RITES: THE 
TEMPLE AT MARI, WITH ALTARS AND LIBATI BASINS. 
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6. ONE OF ABOUT FIFTEEN LIONS (REPRESENTING LIVE LIONS KEPT BY THE KING OF MARI) 
WHICH HAD GUARDED THE ENTRANCE TO THE SACRED MARRIAGE CHAMBER 
ANCTUARY AT THE ZIGGURAT: ANOTHER LIFE-SIZE LION FIGURE, 


IN THE 


Ne 
Continued.) ry sii 
must have been guarded by about fifteen lion figures. Most of them were destroyed, eee 


probably for the sake of the bronze, by the soldiers of Hammurabi, King of Babylon, seinitintdapes auit dtd, on45.b ch eovooacoancnin ho ga Plate eater ten tnte teeta 


who sacked the Palace at Mari about 2000 B.C. 7. ANIMAL ART IN THE THIRD MILLENNIUM B.C,: THE SAME LION AS IN 
FIG. 3, AFTER FURTHER PRESERVATIVE TREATMENT IN PARIS, READY FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE Louvre Expepition at ABU KrMat (ANCIENT Mari). Worip CopyriGut EXHIBITION ; SHOWING THE INLAID STONE EYES. 
SrricTLy Reserved. (SEE ARTICLE Opposite.) 
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3 8. WHERE AN EXECUTED MAN’S HEAD WAS FOUND; ALSO 
~ 3 THE JEWELS IN FIG. 10: A ROYAL TOMB (LEFT FOREGROUND), 
WITH TWO OTHER VAULTED STONE TOMBS BENEATH THE 


TEMPLE OF ISHTAR AT MARI. 
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FOUND IN A ROYAL TOMB AT MARI (FIG. 8) 


~ 
> FROM THE END OF THE FOURTH MILLENNIUM B.C,: 
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9. IN SITU 
STATUE-HEAD 
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WHERE IT WAS FOUND AT MARI: 
ILLUSTRATED ON PAGE 95I, 





THE ALABASTER 
HERE LYING WITH 


THE LEFT SIDE OF THE FACE ON THE GROUND AND SHOWING 


THE PROMINENT NOSE. 
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FUNERARY DEPOSITS FROM THE SAME ROYAL TOMB AS 


~ 











AND SILVER JEWELLERY ABOUT 5000 YEARS OLD, 
CENTIMETRE SCALE TO SHOW SIZE.) 


(WITH SHOWN 





THE JEWELLERY 





IN FIG. 








10: POTTERY INCLUDING 
TWO EXAMPLES OF 12, A RECORD OF ROYAL ROBES AS WORN SOME 4000 
A 4 a YEARS AGO IN MESOPOTAMIA: A HEADLESS STATUETTE 
SCARLET WARE, 
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(41 CM, HIGH) OF IDI-ILUM, PRINCE OF MARI (2300 B.C.). 
BEFORE 3000 B.C. 

















1}. A NOTABLE NEW DISCOVERY IN THE GREAT PALACE AT MARI: A PORCH WITH STEPS P 14. A SECRET HIDING-PLACE FOR ROYAL TREASURES IN THE PALACE AT MARI, PLUNDFRED 
tO A FINE STONE PAVEMENT—(IN THE BACKGROUND) THE LARGEST COURT, LEADING TO & IN ANTIQUITY : A STONE CHAMBER IN THE “ PRIVATE CHAPEL,” NEAR WHICH THE ALABASTER 
THE AUDIENCE HALL, 5 HEAD (PAGE 951) AND OTHER SCULPTURES WERE FOUND. } 


SNE Se 


The great and varied interest of the new discoveries at Mari (modern Abu Kemal) 
in Mesopotamia, as described in M. André Parrot’s article on page 952, is well 
represented in these illustrations. His descriptive notes on the photographs (numbered 
as above) are as follows: (8) ‘ Three vaulted stone tombs beneath the Temple of 
Ishtar, dating from the end of the fourth millennium B.C. On the left a royal 
tomb which yielded rich burial furniture and evidence of a living sacrifice; (9) the 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE Louvre Exprpition at ABU Kemal 


| 


| 
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(ANcriENT Mart), 














ee 


head of a magnificent alabaster statue, as found lying in situ on the stair of the 
royal sanctuary in the Palace; (10) gold and silver jewellery from the royal tomb; 
(11) pottery from the royal tomb, including two examples of ‘scarlet ware’ (before 
3000 B.C.); (12) small headless statue of Idi-ilum, Prince of Mari (2300 B.C.); (13) the 
porch on the north front of the Palace; (14) the secret place in the royal sanctuary 
in which many sculptures were deposited, as if ex voto to the divinity.” 


Wortp Copyricur Strictly RESERVED. (SEE ARTICLE ON PAGE 952.) 
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VERDI'S “MACBETH” AT GLYNDEBOURNE : THE FIRST ENGLISH PRODUCTION. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY J, W. DEBENHAM, TAKEN DurRING THE PERFORMANCE. 
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LADY MACBETH’S DRINKING-SONG AS THE TOAST OF HONOUR: THE BANQUET SCENE—A MAGNIFICENT SETTING ON THE ENLARGED GLYNDEBOURNE STAGE. 
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HOW BIRNAM WOOD CAME TO DUNSINANE: MALCOLM AND MACDUFF BESIDE THE FALLEN MACBETH, AND THEIR MEN WITH BOUGH-CROWNED BASKET-WORK SHIELDS. 


itd tie dc dede te deer ietinetnt  E eee 


Verdi's ‘‘ Macbeth,” originally produced in 1847, and revised by the composer for 
the Paris revival of 1865, opened (on May 21) the fifth summer festival of opera 
at Mr. John Christie’s famous Glyndebourne Opera House on the Sussex Downs, 
near Lewes. Great improvements and extensions of the stage have lately been 
effected. This production of “ Macbeth ’’—the first in England, it is believed ; 
and the first at Glyndebourne of any opera not by Mozart—was in every respect 
a magnificent success and was received with immense enthusiasm. In the main 


the 1865 version was followed, but certain replacements were made from the 
original edition, notably the aria for Macbeth when he falls mortally wounded. 
He was admirably represented by Signor Francesco Valentino, and Lady Macbeth 
by Mme. Vera Schwarz. Macduff and Malcolm were played respectively by 
Mr. David Lloyd and Mr. Eric Starling, and Banco by Mr. David Franklin. The 
conductor was Mr. Fritz Busch and the producer Mr. Carl Ebert. ‘* Macbeth” 
will be repeated on May 29 and 31, June 4, 6, 1S and 23, July 2 and 5. 
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THE CAMERA AS RECORDER: 
RECENT HAPPENINGS IN PICTURES. 





last . year. 


A “NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM” FOR SWEDEN: THE NEW HISTORY OF- SHIPPING MUSEUM 
AT STOCKHOLM, WHICH KING GUSTAV ARRANGED TO INAUGURATE, 


The recent inauguration of the great National Maritime Museum at Greenwich, which took place last year, lends 

special interest to the news that a kindred institution is being opened at Stockholm. The history of Swedish seafaring 

goes back, at least, to Viking days. The Museum is called “‘ The History of Shipping Museum,” and King Gustav 

arranged to inaugurate it on May 26. The impressive building has been designed by Professor Ragnar CEstbereg, 
creator of the famous Stockholm Town Hall. 








GIGANTIC SCENERY FOR AN OPEN-AIR OPERA PERFORMANCE IN ROME: A SETTING FOR “ LOHENGRIN,”” 
WITH A CENTRAL TOWER 130 FT. HIGH; AS GIVEN BEFORE HERR HITLER. 


This gigantic scene for the Second Act of ‘‘ Lohengrin” was erected in the Mussolini Forum, Rome, for the per- 

formance witnessed by Herr Hitler during his visit to Italy. The size of the scenery is indicated by the ant-like 

proportions of the figures in the foreground. The height of the central tower was about 130 feet; and the width 

of the stage some 390 feet. The chorus was a thousand strong, and over one hundred thousand spectators heard 
the performance. (Hoffmann.) 





RETURNING TO THE KING'S OWN ROYAL REGIMENT COLOURS WHICH HAD BEEN LAID UP 

IN EXETER GUILDHALL FOR SEVENTY-THREE YEARS: THE CEREMONY AT EXETER. DUKE OF GLOUCESTER PLAYED: THE 
The Colours of The King’s Own Royal Regiment (Lancaster), which were laid up in Exeter Guildhall ( 0 
in 1865, were returned recently to the Regiment by the Mayor of Exeter at a ceremony outside “B” team, in which the Duke of Gloucester played No. 1, beat the Royal Scots Greys 


Exeter Cathedral. The set of Colours, presented in 1846, accompanied the Regiment through the 
Crimean campaign, and are now to be added to the collection of old Colours in the Regimental 
Memorial Chapel at the Old Priory Church, Lancaster. (Central Press.) 
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OXFORD TAKES UP GLIDING: HERR KRONFELD, THE FAMOUS GLIDING-EXPERT 
IN FLIGHT AT THE NEW CLUB FOR UNIVERSITY UNDERGRADUATES. 


Important changes in policy, particularly in relation to Government support, have opened up a 
new phase of development in the British gliding movement. A subsidy of £5000 was sanctioned 
It is becoming increasingly recognised that gliding forms an efficient, rapid and safe 
training for pilots, who willl subsequently fly powered aircraft. In these circumstances it is 
interesting to see the inauguration of a gliding club at a great University. (Fox.) 





ONE OF TWO GAINSBOROUGHS RECOVERED AFTER THE BURGLARY 
AT CHILHAM CASTLE: SIR EDMUND DAVIS WITH ‘“‘ LADY CLARGES.” 


On April 23 five famous paintings, the property of Sir Edmund Davis, were 

stolen from Chilham Castle, near Canterbury, Kent. They were “ Saskia at her 

Toilet,” by Rembrandt; “ Lady Clarges” and “ William Pitt,” by Gainsborough ; 

“The Earl of Suffolk,” by Reynolds; and a picture attributed to Vandyck. A 

reward of £8000 was offered for their recovery and the police succeeded in 

restoring the two Gainsboroughs to their owner, who is here seen with the 
portrait of “‘ Lady Clarges.” (G.P.U.) 
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PRESENTING THE WIMBLEDON CUP TO THE CAPTAIN OF THE TEAM IN WHICH THE 


DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER AT HURLINGHAM. 


The Duchess of Gloucester was present at Hurlingham on May 21, and saw the Edmundsbury 


Subalterns team by 12 goals to 4 in the final tie of the low-handicap tournament for the 
Wimbledon Cup. Her Royal Highness is seen presenting the Cup to the captain of the winning 


team; with the Duke of Gloucester on the left. (Kevstone.) 
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ROYAL VISITORS AT THE CHELSEA FLOWER SHOW ON EMPIRE DAY. 
























THE KING AND QUEEN AT CHELSEA FLOWER SHOW; THEIR MAJESTIES INSPECTING ONE OF THE 
NEW EXHIBITS IN GARDEN DESIGN—A CHARMING FORMAL GARDEN WITH A CENTRAL STONE pool, 
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QUEEN MARY AT THE FLOWER 


SHOW: HER MAJESTY 
THE FORMAL GARDENS 


EXHIBITED IN THE 








INTERESTED 


IN ONE OF 
GROUNDS OF 


CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 
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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF KENT AT THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SPRING SHOW AT CHELSEA: 


THE DUKE POINTS OUT AN 
> 
RNS SE mm matin iin nc 


ITEM OF 
Chelsea Flower Show—the Royal Horticultural Society’s great Spring Show, held | the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, and the Duke and Duchess of Kent. 
annually in the grounds of Chelsea Hospital—has long been favoured with 
royal interest. This year the private view coincided with Empire Day (May 24), 


The 
royal party took particular interest in the garden designs. The Queen was 
| especially attracted by the Children’s Cave in the Children’s Garden (shown on the 
and was attended by the King and Queen, Queen Mary, the Queen of Norway, 


next page), and said she would like to bring her daughters to see it. 
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GARDEN-DESIGN AT THE CHELSEA FLOWER SHOW: OUTSTANDING EXHIBITS. 
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RSS SRR RRR RRR SRS = ADMIRED BY THE QUEEN: 

SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR LITTLE FOLKS, WITH A SHELTERED SEAT FOR THEIR NURSE: < <\ SMUGGLING OR PIRACY, COMPLETE WITH LANTERN AND RUM-KEG, FOR YOUNGSTERS 
“ce . ‘ . niieies ” 

A CHILDREN’S GARDEN INCLUDING, AMONG VARIOUS ATTRACTIONS, A MINIATURE : AT THE ‘PETER PAN ’’ AND “ TREASURE ISLAND" STAGE. 


SAILING-POND AND THE CAVE SEEN IN THE ADJOINING PHOTOGRAPH. 
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CONVEYING AN ATMOSPHERE SUGGESTIVE OF DARTMOOR OR THE NORTHERN FELLS: 
A GARDEN LIKE A NATURAL LANDSCAPE WITH A MOORLAND STREAM CASCADING 


, 
BETWEEN ROCKS. 
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CONTAINING A HALF-TIMBER COTTAGE BESIDE A MILL-STREAM, AND PICTURESQUE or. RS 4, SE! . 
STONE-WORK : A DISTINCTIVE GARDEN WITH AN OLD-WORLD RURAL AIR. : 
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PLS EEE EES, 
MODERN ARCHITECTURE APPLIED TO GARDEN-DESIGN: A SUMMERHOUSE IN THE 
NEW STYL PROJ NG INTO A POOL, AMID A BOLD SETTING OF CONIFERS AND 

FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
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A CHARMING EFFECT OBTAINED WITH GRASSE A FORMAL GARDEN OF GREAT 
SIMPLICITY WITH CENTRAL POOL AND A STATUETTE OF A BOY WITH PAN-PIPES. 
buildings, the remarkable effect of naturalness which has. been attained. This sense 
of reality—as of a slice of the English countryside transplanted to London—is 
As in previous years, one of the most attractive features in the great Spring Show particularly noticeable, for example, in the garden representing a moorland stream. 
of the Royal Horticultural Society at Chelsea Hospital is the series of exhibits repre- This year there are several novelties among the designs. One is the introduction 
senting various types of garden- design. These gardens greatly interested the King of a modernist style of architecture in garden buildings, such as the summer-house 
and Queen and other members of the Royal Family, whose visit to the Show on the shown in one of our photographs. Another new idea is embodied in the Children's 
private view day is illustrated on the preceding page. One characteristic of the | Garden and the Children’s Cave, which contains a rum-keg, hurricane lamp, and 
gardens is the extraordinary skill with which they have been arranged to convey a treasure-chest. The Queen was charmed with it and said that she would like 
a quality of permanence and maturity, and, in those reproducing landscape or to bring Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret to see it. 
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IDEAS BASED ON U.S.A. METHODS. 


SpectaLty Drawn For “THE ItiusrrateD LONDON News” py Bryan DF GrINEAU. 
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TRAFFIC IMPROVEMENTS IN LONDON IN THE STYLE OF SOME ALREADY CARRIED OUT IN AMERICAN CITIES: (1) A “ PARKING 
DECK ’’ IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE ; (2) A DEPRESSED ROAD ACROSS HYDE PARK; (3) A FLY-OVER AT OXFORD CIRCUS. 


Londoners have long realised that something drastic will have to be done to 
reorganise the traffic of the Metropolis; and Sir Charles Bressey’s recommendations 
in his Report will give them much to consider. On this page our artist, Bryan 
de Grineau, depicts some of his suggestions for improvements in London, based 
upon what has already been done in certain American cities he has visited. The 
‘parking deck" shown erected in Trafalgar Square owes its inspiration to similar 
arrangements, particularly suited to cope with the theatre-going motor traffic, 


devised in Pittsburg, Boston, and Chicago. The depressed road across Hyde 
Park may be compared with the similar road connecting New York with the 
New Jersey-Lincoln Tunnel. In fact, the Bressey Report goes one step further 
than this, and, in order not to interfere with the amenities of the Parks, recom- 
mends a tunnel under Kensington Gardens. The fly-over bridge at Oxford Circus 
is an adaptation from New York and San Francisco. The Bressey Report suggests 
a roundabout at Oxford Circus, if necessary with a built-up centre. 
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MADE TOPICAL BY 


HOW THE TRAFFIC CONGESTION IN THE METROPOLIS MIGHT BE LESSENED.—(1): 
THE APPROACH RAMPS ON THE NORTH SIDE.—<3): 


SHOWING 


Herc, as on the preceding page, our artist, Bryan de Grineau, has exercised his 
imagination on London's parking problems as well as on the solution of traffic 
tangles. The Bressey Report duly draws attention to the parking difficulties in 
the Metropolis and the ‘‘ jams" caused by standing vehicles. It suggests, 
however, that a large number of comparatively small garages distributed over 
a wide area would serve a more useful purpose and create less obstruction than 


a few garages of great size. Nevertheless, our artist's suggestions, particularly 


cogasay | 
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THE BRESSEY REPORT: AN ARTIST'S 


DRAWN FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATED 


SPECIALLY 
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FLOATING CAR-PARKS ON 
HIGH-LEVEL THROUGH ROADS BORNE ON 


that of using the Thames for floating car-parks, are so ingenious as to merit 
serious consideration. The double-deck bridge at Blackfriars is inspired by the 
Structure of the San Francisco-Oakland Bridge. The drawing shows approaches 
to it from Ludgate Circus, Queen Victoria Street, and the Embankment. This 
use of an overhead road leads naturally to the device depicted in the third 
inspired by what has been done in Pittsburg and San Francisco. It 


drawing 
that great traffic bridges across London might be supported on 


is suggested 


PONTOONS 
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srg VISION OF GREAT LONDON TRAFFIC PROBLEMS SOLVED. 


4 Lonpon News” By BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
USTRATED 
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TOONS | BESIDE THE EMBANKMENT; WITH A DOUBLE-DECK WATERLOO BRIDGE.—{2): A DOUBLE-DECK BRIDGE AT BLACKFRIARS, 
E ON BLOCKS OF BIG BUILDINGS.—<4): A ROOF GARAGE ON A BIG STORE, WITH APPROACH RAMPS. 


Oo merit ‘ 
by the 
yroaches 


Clapham or Mile End to Acton. This idea recalls the viaduct roads recom- . 
mended in the Bressey Report, the longest being the elevated highway which, done in America, that were the great San Francisco - Oakland Bridge placed 
it is advocated, should run beside the Southern Railway viaduct from South- across London it would give traffic a clear run from, say, Hampstead in the 
wark Street to Camberwell New Road. The new route would start on the north to Dulwich in the south. The fourth of the drawings, showing arrange- 
south side of Blackfriars, two ramps being formed south of Southwark Street | ments for parking cars on roofs, incorporates the style of ramp road in use at 
leading up to the Southern Railway viaduct. The main structure would be | the Grand Central Railway Terminal and the Hotel Commodore in New York. 


is interesting to note, as showing the vast scale on which things have been 


big blocks of buildings and even extended to take traffic from Hampstead to | 65 ft. wide and would continue to a point near Bethwin Road, Camberwell. It 
| 
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LONDON REPLANNED: A CONSPECTUS OF THE CONCEPTION C/ 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST 
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HOW SIR CHARLES BRESSEY'S SCHEME WOULD AFFECT CERTAIN FAMILIAR LONDON LANDMARKS: PARK: LANE, HYDE PAR 


The report which Sir Charles Bressey has made on his Survey of Highway } Bressey's relief street for Oxford Street, running from Park Lane eastwards, { 
Development in London, with its great scheme for the replanning of the would necessitate the improvement of Park Lane, and he advocates the 
road system of the largest and busiest city in the world, has been acclaimed creation of a twin carriageway by the inclusion in Park Lane of the ‘“ ring”’ 
on all sides as a masterly achievement. It is only to be hoped that the road which now runs within the Park railings. By this means a handsome 
most direly needed of the improvements it proposes will be taken in hand and spacious boulevard would be created; the two carriageways being 
at once. The illustrations on these pages are designed to show the basic separated by a strip of grass and trees. This improvement is shown in the 
features of the replanning it suggests, and the appearance of some of the first of these drawings. Turning now to Hyde Park Corner, a scheme for the 
most familiar parts of London which the proposals would alter. Sir Charles simplification of traffic movement here (the most intense anywhere in London), 
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ON CALCULATED TO SOLVE OUR GREATEST TRAFFIC PROBLEM. 


SpectaL Artist G. H. Davis. 





PICCADILLY 
Win Tus, Bue DOO : 


LIC 


“SIMPLE “CLASS "OF ELY-OVER 


ROADS. 
—————— EXISTING ROADS 
TOBE UTILISED. 





BLACKWALL TUNNEL DUPLICATION. 
ROTHERHITHE TUNNEL DUPLICATION. 
CROMWELL ROAD EXTENSION. 
OXFORD STREET RELIEF ROAD. 
KENSINGTON GARDENS TUNNEL. 
ELEVATED ROAD, BLACKFRIARS - 
BRIXTON. 
SOUTH EASTERN OUTLET. 
NEW TUNNEL. 


- NEW WANDSWORTH- WATFORD 
BY-PASS ROUTE (WITH TUNNEL). 
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HYDE PARK CORNER, AND PICCADILLY CIRCUS REMODELLED; AND THE PROPOSED DEVELOPMENT OF ARTERIAL HIGHWAYS. 


' 


ards, by the formation of a dignified and symmetrical ‘‘ plaza,”’ was illustrated by | self-evident. In the drawing on the left (below) is seen the Queen's Gate 
s the a model at the Royal Academy in 1937, as the result of the collaboration of | entrance of the proposed ‘‘ Kensington Gardens Tunnel.”” This links Grand 
ring ”’ Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Charles. Although the idea involves an encroach- Junction Road (between Oxford and Cambridge Terraces) on the north with 
dsome ment upon the fringes of Green Park and Buckingham Palace Garden, this Queen's Gate on the south, both wide and direct thoroughfares. The pro- 
being woud be made up for by a new island of lawns and trees. As regards | posed alteration of Piccadilly Circus will probably arouse more interest than 
n the | the Chelsea Embankment extension (illustrated in the centre, on the left), any other single project in the report. The drawing makes the nature of 
or the this is no new scheme, having been first put forward in 1889; but the project the Piccadilly alterations clear. It is plain that they would add greatly 
don), has never come. to anything. That it is justified on traffic grounds is to the dignity and attractiveness of the ‘‘ heart of the Empire.”’ 
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““*SEVERN’S’ SAGA”: 


R. KEBLE CHATTERTON has written between 
forty and fifty books about the sea, but his 
enthusiasm is such that he never shows signs of being 
written out, and his familiar readers can always be 
sure that his latest volume will not bore them. This 
time he has chronicled the history of one of those 
strange, shallow monitors which we employed during 
the war, and he has made his book as exciting as, 
in the days of our youth, were the books by Henty 
about the wars of Wolfe and Wellington. 





ONE OF THE MOST UNUSUAL WARSHIPS EVER BUILT: 

ORIGINALLY CONSTRUCTED AS A MONITOR FOR THE BRAZILIAN NAVY 
OVER BY THE ROYAL NAVY ON THE 

H.M.S. ‘“ Severn” 


engaged the German cruiser ‘‘ Kénigsberg”’ up the River Rufiji. 


He opens with August 4; retired and unemployed 
Naval officers thronging Whitehall looking for jobs. 
“Out of that throng strode Commander Eric J. A. 
Fullerton, R.N., appointed in charge of the Monitor 
Squadron, and across his course at this moment 
passed—Lieut.-Commander R. Amcotts Wilson, R.N. 

“* Hallo, Wilson! Would you like to come in a 
monitor ?’ 

““* Monitor ? What the deuce is a monitor ?’”’ 

The question was natural. ‘‘ Men-of-war should 
be active rather than passive, and monitors surely 
belonged to the obsolete ‘Coast Defence ’ theory ; 
which was dead as crinolines, antimacassars, and 
Mr. Gladstone.’”’ The generic name had been 
derived from that of an American floating fort of 
the Civil War period, whose hull rose only two 
feet above the sea. The notion spread to Britain 
and then died away ; Commander Fullerton had 
to explain to his friend: ‘‘ A monitor is a ship 
with a flat bottom, draws very little water, and... 
anyway, come and have lunch at my club.”” Next 
morning the two of them and a third took a train 
to Barrow-in-Furness. ‘‘ The trio gazed down at 
three extraordinary craft lying alongside Messrs. 
Vickers’ quay. Actually the firm had completed 
building these modern monitors for the Brazilian 
Government when the European crisis ripened, but, 
before delivery could be made, in stepped the 
British Government, who promptly took them over. 
Designed for river work, having not more than 
3] feet of freeboard for’ard and aft, they seemed 
at first glance all right for the Amazon's upper 
reaches, but all wrong for the treacherous waters 
that wash England, Scotland, and Ireland. Single- 
funneled, with an 80-ft. mast amidships, possessing 
excessive beam and not a sweet line anywhere; 
each monitor measured 265 ft. long, 49 ft. wide, 
and suggested not so much a ship as some squat 
floating fort with a citadel in the centre. It was 
learned that the draught, when loaded, was quite 
ridiculously slight ; no more than 6} ft., yet this 
connoted a whole heap of future trouble: for, if 
they could be navigated in little more than a 
heavy dew, the slender grip on the water would 
make them slippery creatures except during a flat 
calm. With anything of a beam wind, they 
would be like motor-cars skidding across a frozen 
street. And one glance at those low decks sufficed. 
Butting into a head-sea, or running before an 
autumn gale, monitors would be as wet as a half- 
tide rock. Their reputed tonnage was about 1260, 


With 


***Severn's' Saga.” By E. Keble Chatterton. 


41 Illustrations and Maps. (Hurst and Blackett; 18s.) 


OUTBREAK OF THE GREAT WAR. 


had an adventurous career from the moment that she was taken over by 

the Royal Navy at Barrow-in-Furness, where she had been built for the Brazilian Navy, to the 

time when she was towed from Malta through the Suez Canal and down the Red Sea and then 

Her subsequent voyages led 

her back to the Mediterranean; up the A&gean and Dardanelles and into the Black Sea; finally, 
to some months up the Danube. On returning to England she was broken up. 
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An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


their alleged speed 12 knots ; though as to the latter 
someone must have been exaggerating. Perhaps for 
a few minutes’ spurt on a smooth, tideless river, that 
rate might be possible, but obviously a monitor had 
never been designed for fast steaming. She carried 
only 187 tons of coal plus 90 tons of shale oil, and 
her radius would scarcely allow her to be away from 
port long. And in what capacity did the Lords of 
the Admiralty propose employing these freaks ? 
Were such craft destined to go up England’s canal 
system to protect grazing 
cattle ?”’ 

There is the prima facie 
case against these quaint 
vessels. It omits two 
things: one is that there 
were waters in the war 
where these gun - carrying 
rafts could venture and into 
which no ships of deeper 
draught could go, and 
another is that their shallow- 
ness made it likely that 
torpedoes from submarines 


“* SEVERN ” — 
AND TAKEN 


H.M.S. 


would pass beneath. 
Clumsy, slow, in 
constant need of 
refuelling as she was, 
the ‘‘ Severn ’’ went 
through the whole 
war, did inestimable 
service, and survived 
to be peacefully 
broken up. 








THE ILL - FATED GERMAN CRUISER WHICH WAS DESTROYED 
BY THE “SEVERN” AND THE “‘ MERSEY”: THE “ KONIGSBERG” 
AS SHE LIES TO-DAY, RUSTING UP THE RUFIJI. 


Her whole career is here set out. She went over 
to the Belgian coast to harry the German flank, 
having narrowly escaped bombardment from our own 
people at Dover because she looked, if not like nothing 
on earth, at least like nothing in the British Navy. 





By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON.* 


She and her companions played an important part 
in stopping the Germans getting to Boulogne: as 
Mr. Churchill telegraphed : ‘‘ The Inshore Flotilla and 
Squadron have played an appreciable part in the 
great battle now proceeding. You have shown the 
Germans that in this case there is a flank they cannot 
turn.” She then went back to England, to repel 
a phantom invasion in the Wash. On the way there 
was a gale, and her companion, the “ Mersey,” refused 
to answer her helm. ‘‘ Something desperate had to 
be done, and imaginations began to picture French 
gunners suddenly opening fire at a low, grey mass 
that might be taken for a submarine partially visible 
over the crests. But what could be attempted to 
aid the steering, and keep ship’s head up to wind ? 
Every sailor-reader will immediately answer, ‘ Give 
her some sail set right aft!’ And that is exactly 
what had to be effected ’—steam monitors tacking 
across the Channel ! 

More and more venturesome, the “‘ Severn” next 
went to the Mediterranean. She was intended for 
the Dardanelles, but was switched off to East Africa, 
being towed down the Red Sea. Arrived, she crawled 
up the river after the raider “‘ Kénigsberg,’’ which had 





AT KIKALE: A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE “‘ KONIGS- 
BERG” (IN CIRCLE) WITH WHITE SMOKE _ ISSUING 
FROM HER WOOD-FUELLED FURNACES AND (MARKED 


BY ARROW) ONE OF HER SMALL ATTENDANT VESSELS. 


This aerial photograph shows the sinuous reaches through which 
the “‘ Konigsberg ” forced herself to the final position up river 
where she was to fight and lose the battle with the ‘ Severn” 
and “ Mersey.” 
Reproductions from “ Severn’s Saga,” by Courtesy of the Author 
and of the Publishers, Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 


believed herself securely hidden in a complicated 
waterway. The ‘‘ Kénigsberg”’ she blew to bits, 
though men and guns went ashore and joined the 
Germans’ land forces. The wreck still lies in the 
Rufiji River. Then she attacked Tanga, destroyed 
a liner, captured Bagemoya and hoisted the 
Union Jack, and was present at the surrender of 
Dar-es-Salaam. After all that, Constantinople and 
the Danube were tame. Little did Commander 
(now Admiral Sir Eric) Fullerton know, when he first 
saw this queer fish at Barrow, how adventurous 
and useful a life she would lead. 
The narrative contains many incidental good 
stories — not least that of the supply ship 
“ Krénborg,”’ which was sent out from Germany to 
aid the ‘“ K6nigsberg’’ with an entirely Danish- 
speaking crew of German sailors and a complete 
bogus cargo covering food and arms. She was spotted 
and had to run ashore, but her cargo was landed. 
Mr. Chatterton has gone to a great variety of 
sources, published and unpublished. By a lucky 
chance he has had access to the diaries of two 
petty officers, one British and the other serving 
in the ‘‘ Konigsberg.’’ His book is freely illus- 
trated with photographs and maps. If I may 
look a gift-horse in the mouth, I would suggest 
that he might have produced a more representa- 
tive picture of the ‘‘ Severn.’” His photograph 
is taken in profile, and the ship looks like some 
freak kind of gunboat. The point about her and her 
companions (apart from the shallow draught) was 
their breadth of beam ; we ought to have been given 
a picture taken from in front of the bows. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY AUTOMATON 
MADE TO DRAW AND WRITE AGAIN: 











INVENTED BY MAILLARDET: ONE OF THREE DIFFERFNT 
VERSES THIS AMAZING DEVICE COMPOSES. 
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MAILLARDET’S MECHANICAL MARVEL ; 
WITH SOME DRAWINGS AND VERSES. 
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ONE OF THE GALANT LITTLE DRAWINGS IN FRENCH ROCOCO) § 
TASTE MADE BY THE AUTOMATON: “CUPID’S CHARIOT.” 
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2 s THE WONDERFUL DRAUGHTSMANSHIP AND PEN MANSHIP OF MAILLARDET’S LITTLE AUTOMATON : s 
eee ae i \ DRAWING OF A THREE-DECKER; AND A VERSE-——IN ENGLISH—WHICH IT EXECUTES AS SURELY TO-DA\ << 
~* WRITTEN BY THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY AUTOMATON = AS IT DID A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 3 


HE ingenuity of Maillardet’s automaton, which writes verses in French and English and, 
more amazing still, makes little drawings, is staggering to-day, accustomed though we are 

to the wonders of automatic telephone exchanges and machines which do everything except think 
for themselves. In the eighteenth century it must have seemed little short of magic. According 
to the description sent us by Mr. G. H. Eckhardt, it was devised by a French mechanic called 
Maillardet between 200 or 150 years ago. Its original form was a boy kneeling at a small desk. 
On a spring being released, the little boy would make three different drawings and write four 


verses. Not only this, but these drawings could be selected at will. The automaton 
ante-dated by years the invention of electric or pneumatic devices and depended entirely on 
an exceedingly ingenious series of. little cams and_ pinions. And the inventor was not 


[Continued below on left 
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THE CHINOISERIE DRAWING UPON WHICH THE AUTOMATON 
IS SEEN AT WORK IN THE ACCOMPANYING PHOTOGRAPH, 
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AUTOMATON : ‘“‘ CUPID AT TARGET PRACTICE. 
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\NOTHER GALANT TRIFLE, FROM THE HAND OF MAILLARDET S 
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content with merely writing and drawing. He endeavoured to 
imitate the exact behaviour of a person in the act of writing. 
He occupied the delay between the operation of the different 
individual cams with movements of a most realistic order. The 
hand was made to pause, the figure raised its eyes from its work, with 
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DEVISED OVER A HUNDRED YEARS AGO TO DRAW PICTURES AND WRITE VERSES: MAIL! ARDET’S 
AUTOMATON, RESTORED IN PHILADELPHIA, WORKING ON THE CHINOISERIE DRAWING, 


an expression resembling that of a person considering what to do next. When the new cam 
was ready to begin its operation, the head of the figure was lowered over the work and the hand 
began again. But there is another marvel in the history of this extraordinary automaton. 
At some time or other it was almost totally destroyed in a fire, whether after or before it 
was purchased by Mr. John Penn Brock, of Philadelphia, in 1870, is not known. In any case, 
when it was presented to the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia (where it is now preserved), all 
that remained of Maillardet's miracle of ingenuity was a mass of complicated wheels and 
mechanism, and the little figure. Mr. Halsey Roberts, a mechanic of the Franklin Institute, 
who had just restored the Rittenhouse Orrery, took upon himself the task of reconstructing 
the automaton from this jumble of charred material. He did not even have examples of 
drawings made by the automaton to guide him as to what it was supposed to perform; yet after 
three years of tireless labour he succeeded in getting the mechanism into order 
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The World of the Rinema. 


By MICHAEL ORME. 
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TWO BRITISH COMEDIES. 

NY picture that brings M. René Clair back to the 
directorial helm must be of peculiar interest to all 
film-goers, and when, as in “ Break the News ” (Leicester 
Square Theatre), two comedians of the calibre of Mr. 
Jack Buchanan and M. Maurice Chevalier are the twin- 
stars of the production, anticipation may well stand on 
tiptoe. Consider the international nature of this Jack 
Buchanan production, produced and directed by a famous 
Frenchman, combining in its cast a French and an English 
comedian, together with an American leading lady (Miss 
June Knight), its music composed by another American 
(Mr. Cole Porter), and its scenario based by Mr. Geoffrey 
Kerr on a story by M. Loic Le Gouriadec, whose name, I 
regret to say, is unfamiliar to me, but whom one may 
venture to assume is a compatriot of M. Clair. With so 
many sources from which to draw its strength, the picture 
held out every promise of abundant vitality. Yet it 
remained for M. Clair to persuade the separate streams 
into a commor channel, to combine the methods of two 
very individual actors, and to fill in the outlines of a satirical 
comedy with characters familiar to every Londoner. For 
“ Break the News” is, despite its cosmopolitan veneer 
and its excursion to a Ruritanian republic, essentially 
British in feeling, and M. Clair is, we know, a careful, as 
well as an inspired, director. He has given himself time 


to settle down to England and the English people. He 
has even—an item of preliminary news — given him- 
self time to invent an entirely new language for his mythical 
republic, with felicitous and most convincing results. The 
charm of M. Clair’s audacious flights of fancy has always 





“AMPHITRYON 38°: JUPITER (ALFRED LUNT), IN THE 
FORM OF AMPHITRYON, BREAKFASTS WITH ALKMENA (LYNN 
FONTANNE) ; ATTENDED BY NENETZA (MARGERY WESTON) 

AND KLEANTHA (JACQUELINE PAIGE). 4 


derived an additional fillip from the veracity of his pro- 
tagonists and from the shrewd observation of human 
nature underlying the director’s witty commentary. He 
has now succeeded in translating that commentary into 
the English idiom. The taxi-driver, the night-porter of a 
small hotel, the theatre staff, a learned judge with a roving 
eye, or the bluff, good-natured prison guards, all the small 
and the big fry of this entertaining picture are as firmly 
established and as fundamentally true as were M. Clair’s 
Parisian portraits. Their genial twist into comedy does 
not remove them from their different spheres, nor rob them 
of their racial attributes, and this in itself is an achievement 
of which any foreign director could be proud. 

The well-knit background action, showing every evi- 
dence of the importance attached to minor characters 
by the Continental producer, and the admirable use made 
of the co-stars’ contrasting personalities are the solid 
buttresses of an airy structure ironically raised in glori- 
fication of the great god Publicity. Mr. Jack Buchanan 
and M. Maurice Chevalier, ex-chorus ‘‘ boys’? promoted 
to the proud distinction of a song-and-dance turn, only 
to have their number ruthlessly cut out of the show, 
determine to emulate their self-advertising manageress 
and leading lady, Miss June Knight. The enterprising 
Mr. Buchanan decides on murder, with jealousy for its 
motive, as a stepping-stone into front-page news. He, 
a resourceful will vanish, whilst his friend, a 
reluctant and none-too-convincing killer, will face the 
welcome music until the sensational return of the “* corpse.” 
Unfortunately, their plans miscarry, for whilst the “ killer,”’ 
having gone to infinite trouble to get himself arrested, is 
condemned, his supposed victim, by this time bearded 
and mistaken for a rebel Ruritanian general, has been 
tried and sentenced to death in the distant republic. Thus 


corpse,” 


Mr. Buchanan faces a firing-squad, M. Chevalier the scaffold, 
and Miss Knight snaps up all the publicity! Still flicking 
the action into comedy at every turn, M. Clair works up 
Mr. Buchanan’s desperate escape and dash to the rescue 
of his friend into tense excitement and permits a touch of 
pathos to invade the condemned-cell where M. Chevalier, 
forsaken and baffled, repeats with diminishing assurance 
that it was “all a joke.” And a joke it is in the end, when 
the pair of hoaxers, ‘“ headliners” at long last, 
perform the same act, scrapped at the outset, 
against a Pentonville backcloth and with a 
chorus of glamour girls, rocketed sky- 
high as “ great artists ’’’ by notoriety. 
The two stars dovetail their 
separate styles with admirable 
precision and smoothness. | 
Mr. Buchanan, mercurial and 
assured, carries off the great 
hoax with a flourish, whilst 
M. Chevalier, a bungling 
disciple at first, waxes 
contident as his histrionic 
efforts, generally as- 
cribed to indigestion 
or alcohol, _ finally 
reap their desired 
reward. His trans- 
formation from smil- 
ing security as a 
successful criminal 
to a state of childish 


*AMPHITRYON 38," AT THE LYRIC 
JUPITER (ALFRED LUNT) FALLS IN 
ALKMENA, WHOM HE SEES ON THE EARTH WHILE 
CHATTING WITH MERCURY 

IN THE CLOUDS. the 


Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt have returned to London 
in “ Amphitryon 38,” a play by Jean Giraudoux adapted 
by S. N. Behrman and based on the legend of the birth of 
Hercules. Jupiter falls in love with Alkmena, the wife of 
Amphitryon, and, as he is unable to win her in any other 
way, assumes the form of her husband to accomplish 
his purpose. Finally, Jupiter discovers that, though he 
can win Alkmena’s favours in disguise, as a gcd he has 
no success with her and she prefers her husband. 


““ \MPHITRYON 38”: JUPITER IS REPELLED BY ALKMENA 


bewilderment is beautifully done, with no insistence on 
emotion and with an air of almost comic surprise that 
is nevertheless moving. Miss June Knight as the actress- 
manageress always on the trail of publicity, sails through 
the action with her attendant satellites—the ‘“ ves-men” 
and the “ pressmen’’—as imperious and as serene as any 


IN FAVOUR OF HER it 
HUSBAND, AMPHITRYON (BARRY THOMSON). 





of the major planets, emerging in full beauty in a 
Venetian scene that is one of the several stage - show 
excerpts thrown like pretty pebbles into the rippling flow 
of M. René Clair’s delightful production. 


Devised as a vehicle for Mr. Will Hay, the new Gains- 
borough picture, “Convict 99” (Tivoli), directed by 
M. Marcel Varnel, approaches humour from a much 

broader angle. Satire there is, if you care to look 

for it, in the prison reforms carried out by 

Mr. Hay, but the satirical rapier has been 

exchanged for the bludgeon of burlesque. 

And with good reason ; for a Will Hay 

comedy is as pre-determined as to 
its ingredients as a Harold Lloyd 
comedy, a compound of 
gags’? and comic inven- 
tion, robust, ridiculous, and 

not above a pinch or two 

of “‘ slapstick.”” The diffi- 

culty with a mixture 

of this sort is to keep 

it up to boiling-point 

all the time, and ** Con- 

vict 99,” despite its 
ingenuity of plot and 
complications, is not 

without moments 

when the fun seems 

inclined to simmer 

down. Fortunately, 

Mr. Hay is always 

at hand to whip it 

up again. Once more 

in his classic study of 

Dr. Benjamin Twist, 

but painfully parted 

from his beloved school, 

St. Michael’s, Mr. Hay 

is the not altogether un- 
fortunate victim of two 
cases of mistaken identity, 
whereby he is installed, after 

a few weeks’ sojourn in the cells, 
as Governor of Blackdown Prison. 

With first-hand knowledge of a 

convict’s life, he decides on a 

series of spectacular reforms, and, 

with the help of a convicted share- 
pusher, amasses—and _ loses—a 
fortune for himself and _ his 
charges. 
He has yet, however, to prove 
himself a hero by the recovery of 
money, always, of course, 
with the expert co-operation of 
the prisoners. This bare frame- 
work encloses a packed canvas, 
generously splashed with the high- 
lights of individual comedy and 
situations usually described as 
**hilarious.”” Some of them live 
up to the description, and some 
fall a trifle short of it. The 
piece has not the fluent flow of 
fun that ‘Oh, Mr. Porter” 
possessed, nor is it always as 
felicitous in its development. 

But it is jolly, vigorous stuff 
that often flares up into genuine 
humour and, apart from keeping 
Mr. Hay well to the fore, it 
introduces a comic convict, ad- 
mirably plaved by Mr. Moore 
Marriott, who is real _ treasure- 
trove. Jerry the Mole is his 
name, and he has a mania for 
escape allied to a genius jor burrow- 
ing. He has burrowed for forty 
years, and with only three weeks 
of nis sentence still to run is in 
a terrific hurry to escape. Alas, 
poor Mole !—he has worked on an 
obsolete map that leads him, 
instead of to the centre of the 
highroad, right through the middle 
of the Governor’s carpet! His 
emergence and the Governor’s 
sympathy are alone worth a visit 
to the Tivoli, Of Mr. Hay’s 
portrait of a spurious pedagogue, 
what remains to be said? It 
retains its freshness because of 
its fundamental humanity, and its 
hold on our sympathy because 
represents the struggling 

“underdog.” His bluster covers 

his own ignorance; his bluff 
is the weapon of the weak. An old rascal, a_ tippler, 
a rogue whose skin-deep honesty is as easily doffed 
as a battered hat, he is yet so shrewd, so_ irrepres- 
sible, above all, such (an excellent companion and 
withal so kindly, that “‘age cannot wither . . . nor 
custom stale’’ the great Dr. Benjamin 
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A WINDOW ON 


THE WORLD: 





A REMARKABLE MOVING PANORAMA OF THE PARISIAN STREETS: A FLOAT REPRE- y 


SENTING ‘‘A STORM AND RAINBOW” IN THE RECENT “ FETE DE LA LUMIERE.’’ 
Keystone. 


One of those gay spectacles in which Paris delights was provided by the “‘ Féte de la Lumiére ”— 
The Festival of Light—on May 21. A “Cortége de la Lumiére” was made up of striking 





TENSION ON THE CZECH FRONTIER DURING THE TIME OF THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS: 
A BARRICADE OF FARM CARTS; WITH A GUARD QUESTIONING CYCLISTS. 
Planet. 


The week-end of May 2!-22 proved to be one of the most critical in the short history of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. Between midnight on Friday, the 20th, and the following midnight, in 
a quiet and orderly manner, the country was put into a complete state of defence. The cause 
was the fear of unrest and of German intervention on Czech soil during the municipal elections. 
The Czechoslovak Cabinet was in session throughout May 21. A statement published by General 
Machnik, the Minister of War, explained that the one-year class of reserves and supplemental 
reserves had been called up, amplified by men in specialist corps, for extraordinary training. The 
reason for this was given as the necessity for training the reservists in the use of newly introduced 


THE CELEBRATIONS OF THE 


BI-CENTENARY OF JOHN WESLEY'S 
THE REV. WILLIAM YOUNGER PREACHING AT EPWORTH, WESLEY'S BIRTHPLACE. 
LN.A. 


The bi-centenary celebrations of John Wesley’s conversion (which fell on May 24, 1738) began on 
May 22 at Epworth, Lincolnshire, where he was born in 1703. About four thousand from all 
parts of the country and many from abroad crowded the old market town. Two services were 
held in the church built to the memory of Wesley. The addresses were relayed to adjoining 
churches. A procession half a mile long marched to the Parish Church, where a service was held 
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NEWS FROM FAR AND 


NEAR. 





ANOTHER MOST AMBITIOUS FLOAT IN THE ‘“ FETE DE LA LUMIERE”’: 
PLICATED PIECE REPRESENTING THE “LIGHTS OF PARIS” ; 
Keystone. 


illuminated floats, which made a fine show in the streets after dark. Their route was from the 
Etoile to the Place de la Nation, and then along the Boulevard St. Germain. 


A COM- 
WITH MONTMARTRE. 


DEMONSTRATIONS OF CZECHOSLOVAK PATRIOTISM DURING A VERY TENSE PERIOD: 
THE PRESIDENT, DR. BENESH, AND MADAME BENESH, BEING CHEERED IN TABOR, 
Keystone. 


arms. The “ special training’ was carried out on all the frontiers of the country; the ‘“ Maginot 
line” frontier defences were brought up to strength; tanks, heavy artillery, and mechanised troops 
were moved into the frontier areas, the garrisons in the interior being augmented by reservists. 
There were various reports of frontier incidents and of the frontiers being closed. The most 
serious occurrence was the accidental shooting of two Sudeten German farmers by Czech police 
near the border, in the neighbourhood of Eger, in the extreme north-western part of Bohemia. 
They were travelling on a motor-cycle and failed to stop when called upon by the police. A 
thorough investigation of the incident was ordered. 





WESLEYAN CELEBRATIONS AT EPWORTH: THE REV. G. BOYD MACGARR SPEAKING 
BESIDE THE GRAVE OF WESLEY'S FATHER. 
L.N.A. 


‘at the grave of the Rev. Samuel Wesley, father of John and Charles Wesley. At a crowded 
meeting in the memorial church, the Rev. William Younger, a past president of the Methodist Con- 
ference made a plea for the Methodist Church to return to the methods adopted by John Wesley. 
Other celebrations in England included special services at York Minster and St. Paul’s, where the 
Archbishops of York and Canterbury preached respectively. 
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NORWICH CLOISTERS RESTORED ; AND TWO MEMORIALS. 


ROYAL OCCASIONS : 

















ll rs na 
TO BE UNVEILED AS THE ROYAL YACHT PASSES IT: THE MONUMENT OF BRITANNIA AT TO BE REOPENED TO-DAY (MAY 28) 
BOULOGNE ; COMMEMORATING THE LANDING OF THE FIRST TROOPS OF THE B.E.F. IN FRANCE. OF NORWICH CATHEDRAL, WHOSE 
A 100-ft.-high statue of Britannia, the work of M. Felix Desruelles, has been placed at the entrance to 


H.M. the Queen arranged to visit Norwich to-day (May 28) to perform the ceremony of 
Boulogne Harbour by the Comité France-Grande Bretagne to commemorate the landing of the first troops of reopening the cloisters of Norwich Cathedral, whose restoration is now complete. 
the B.E.F. in France, on August 12, 1914. It will be unveiled on June 28 by Field-Marshal Lord Cavan, fully carved 
on behalf of the British Army, at the moment at which the Royal Yacht, in which the King and Queen 
will travel to France, passes it. (S. and G.) 


BY H.M. THE QUEEN: THE CLOISTERS 
RESTORATION IS NOW COMPLETE. 


) n The beauti- 
, which have been illustrated in this paper on several occasions, have been 
renovated under the supervision of Professor E. W. Tristram and can be seen in a state 


approximating to that in which they appeared when first carved some five hundred years ago. 








IN MEMORY OF HIS LATE MAJESTY 


FIELD-MARSHAL THE KING OF THE BELGIANS: 
THE ROSE 


WINDOW GIVEN TO YPRES CATHEDRAL BY THE BRITISH ARMY AND R.A.F, 


WITH THE QUEEN MOTHER, IN YPRES CATHEDRAL. 
On May 22 King Leopold iled a tablet in Ypres Cathedral recording the gift of a rose window detachments from the British Corps associated with the gift of the memorial window before er.tering 
in memory of his father trom the British Army ‘tad Royal Air Force. His late Majesty held the | the Cathedral. After the Earl of Athlone had asked the King to accept the gift to Belgium in 
rank of Field-Marshal in the British Army and was Colonel-in-Chief of the Sth Royal Inniskilling memory of King Albert, his Majesty unveiled the tablet, while the Belgian and British national 
Dragoon Guards—as is his son. King Leopold was accompanied by the Queen Mother. On arrival, anthems were played, and then stepped back and stood admiring the window. The gift was blessed 
His Majesty then inspected the by the Bishop of Bruges. The ceremony ended with prayers for the King. (Central Press.) 


BEFORE UNVEILING THE TABLET RECORDING 


THE GIFT OF THE ROSE WINDOW 
OF HIS FATHER: KING LEOPOLD, 


IN MEMORY 


he was greeted by the British Ambassador, Sir Robert Clive. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: 


MR. R. V. GRIMSTON. 
Appointed Vice-Cham- 
berlain of his Majesty’s 
Household in succession 
to Mr. Ronald Hibbert 
Cross, the new Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, 
Board of Trade. Has 
represented the West- 
bury Division of Wilts 
since 1931 and has been 
Assistant Whip (unpaid) 
since 1937 
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MR. S. N. FURNESS. 

Appointed a Lord Com- 
missioner of his Majesty’s 
Treasury in succession 
to Mr. R. V. Grimston. 
Has been M.P. (Lib.Nat.) 
for Sunderland _ since 
1935. Was _ Parlia- 
mentary Private Secre- 
tary to Sir John Simon 
from 1936 to 937. 
Called to Bar, Middle 

Temple, in 1927. 
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MAJOR G. S. HARVIE- 
WATT. 
Appointed an Assistant 
Whip (unpaid). Has 
been M.P. for Rich- 
mond, Surrey, since 
1937, and represented the 
Keighley Division of 
Yorks, 1931-35 Is a 
member of the Joint 
Publicity Committee for 

the City and County of s 

London Territorial Army ww 
Association. SS 
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HOME AGAIN AFTER RECUPERATING IN AFRICA: 
LORD BADEN-POWELL COMES ASHORE, 


Lord Baden-Powell landed at Southampton on his return 

home from Africa on May 21. The official reception to the 

Chief Scout, who is eighty-one, was cancelled owing to 

the state of his health. Lady Baden-Powell said his illness 
4 last winter had left him with a tired heart. 


Sn 


ARRIVING IN ENGLAND 
SIR ABE BAILEY 


TO SEE HIS HORSE RUN 
CARRIED ASHORE AT 


jetermination to see his horse, Golden Sovereign, run in 


Photographs by Umiwversal, Elliott and Fry, 


Munna, 


PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


Sn en nn ee, LES 


MAJOR-GEN. G. C. WILLIAMS. 
To succeed Gen. Sir Edmund 
Ironside as G.O.C.-in-Chief, 
Eastern Command, on October 21. 
Has m commanding the 
5th Division at Catterick since 
1937. Was Army Instructor at 

the Imperial Defence College, 

Cruiser Squadron. 3 from 1928 until 1932. 
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VICE-ADM. A. B. CUNNINGHAM. 
Appointed to be a Lord Com- 
missioner of the Admiralty and 
Deputy Chief of Naval Staff in 
succession to Admiral Sir William 
James ; to date November 1938. 
Since 1937 has been  Vice- 
Admiral Commanding the Battle- 
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WINNER OF THE LADIES’ AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP : 
MRS. A. HOLM RECEIVING THE TROPHY FROM MAJOR AKERMAN. 


Mrs. A. Holm beat Miss Corlett in the final of the Ladies’ Amateur Cham- 

pionship at Burnham and Berrow Golf Club on May 20 by 4 up and 3 to 

play in a thirty-six-hole match. The trophy was presented to the winner 

by Major Akerman, Captain of the Club. Mrs. A. Holm has been selected 

for the team to represent Great Britain in the biennial Curtis Cup match 
with the United States. 
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May 28, 1938 
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SIR STANLEY REED. 
Elected M.P. (Cons.) for 
Aylesbury in the by- 
election caused by the 
resignation of Mr. M. W. 
Beaumont (Cons.); with 
a majority of 10,944 
Was Editor of the 
“Times of India’ from 
1907 until 1923. Repre- 
sented Western India at 
Imperial Press Con- 
ference in 1909 and 1930. 
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IN THE 
SOUTHAMPTON, 

Sir Abe Bailey, whose second leg was amputated recently in South Africa, 
arrived at Southampton on May 20 in excellent spirits and expressed his 


é : the Derby. 
Sir Abe was carried ashore from the Union Castle liner ‘‘ Windsor Castle” in 


LEAVING THE BATH CLUB AFTER ONE OF - THEIR FREQUENT 
SWIMMING-LESSONS : PRINCESS ELIZABETH, NOW ONE OF THE 
YOUNGEST HOLDERS OF THE ELEMENTARY CERTIFICATE OF 


THE ROYAL LIFE-SAVING SOCIETY ; WITH PRINCESS MARGARET. 
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DERBY : THE OUTCOME OF A QUARREL 


FIGHTING A DUEL WITH M. 


The fight was directed by a noted swordsman, 
M. Bourdet attacked his opponent vigorously, 


M. 
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OVER THE PRESENTATION 
BOURDET (LEFT), 
A quarrel which arose over the production of M. Henry Bernstein’s play “ Judith,” which the dramatist 
was being presented by M. Edouard Bourdet without sufficient rehearsal, led to a duel in a private garden at Neuilly 


while M. Bernstein 
M. Bernstein succeeded in wounding his adversary in the arm and the doctor stopped the fight. 


COMTE GUY DE 
POURTALES. 
Well-known French 
author. Has __ been 
awarded the Grand Prix 
de Roman by the 
Académie Francaise and 
the Heinemann Prize for 
his novel “La Péche 
Miraculeuse,” which 
Routledge’s publish this 
week in the English 
translation as ‘‘ Shadows 
Around the Lake.’ 
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ANTON LANG. 
Famous for his portrayal 
of Christ in the Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play in 
1900, 1910 and 1922. 
Died May 18; aged 
sixty-three. Was suc- 
ceeded in his part by 
Alois Lang and subse- 
quently appeared as 
Prologuist in 1930 and 
1934. Was a potter by 

trade. 
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LLOYD GEORGE FINDS WATER IN DROUGHT ; 
WITH HIS SUCCESSFUL ‘‘ DOWSER”’ (RIGHT). 

In view of the drought, much interest was aroused by the 

irrigation plant opened on Mr. Lloyd George’s estate at Churt 

on May 20. The supply was found by Mrs. Wyly, a Scottish 

: .”’ The water is led through pipes and driven high 

into the air, thereby acquiring some of the properties of rain. 
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THE DRAMATIST, = 
FRANCAISE. 


OF A PLAY: 
ADMINISTRATOR 


M. 
OF 


BERNSTEIN, 
THE COMEDIE 


alleged 


J. Renaud, 


and lasted, with an interval, 


for nine minutes 
remained on the defensive. 


After the pause 


Russell, Wide World, Associated Press. Sport and General, London News Agency, and Planet 
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‘| aa a long view, it is a trifle early to attempt 

any dogmatic valuation of the French contri- 
bution to art throughout the nineteenth century. 
One will be able to do it much better in another two 
or three hundred years, when a more accurate per- 
spective will be possible. Not many of us, however, 
are endowed with sufficient patience to wait quite 
as long as that, and a show of drawings at the new 
Matthiesen Gallery in New Bond Street has been 
providing people with a most welcome opportunity 
of arriving at their own 
conclusions. It is a dis- 
tinguished exhibition, 
arranged with admirable 
taste and lucidity, chart- 
ing the various currents 
which made up the flow 
of that great stream and 
not omitting one or two 
quiet little backwaters 
which, though part of 
the riverscape as a whole, 
are not essential to the 
river's movement. The 
150 and more items in 
the catalogue emphasise 
with singular grace the 
trite but sometimes for- 
gotten maxim that there 
is such a thing as a 
European civilisation, and 
that that civilisation is 
worth saving; they 
represent an epoch in 
which individuals were 
inspired to possess their 
own souls and to pursue 
to its utmost limits every 
kind of zxsthetic experi- 
ment, and if a few of 
these artists, from the 
innate triviality of their 
natures, failed to reach 
that kind of success, 
there is left an astonish- 
ing proportion of men 
who gave a new and 
vital direction to the art 
of their time. 

The catalogue pays the 


“THE HANDSTAND ’’—BY 
(1864-1901). 
(Coloured chalks. 13} in. by 9} in. Signed.) 
“A Century of French Drawings—From Prud’hon to Picasso,” 
at the Matthiesen Gallery, consists of 164 pictures which give a 
comprehensive survey of nineteenth-century French Art. The 
exhibition will remain open until June 3. 
(Reproductions by Courtesy of the Matthiesen Gallery, 
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By FRANK DAVIS. 


insight. . . . It never occurs to them that informa- 

tion is only a means of insight, and in itself of little 

or no value.” I am not suggesting that it is possible 

to study art too much, but that, if one is not careful, 

one can so overload the mind with unrelated facts 

and theories that one hopelessly misinterprets the 

intention of the painter (usually a simple-minded 
fellow) and gives him credit for ambitions which 
never entered his head. 

One thing is very striking: the continuity of the 
French tradition throughout these hundred years, 
and the miraculous way it seems to renew itself 
every decade or so—a renewal irrespective of fashion, 
and based firmly upon the classic subsoil of French 
art. Search the heart of the most revolutionary 
French painter, and you find a Poussin, and this 
applies as much to Picasso to-day as to Degas of 

long ago. 

In one sense—and in 
one sense. only — this 
exhibition may be said 
to tilt the scale too 
heavily in favour of a 
single virtue: from _ it 
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visitor the compliment of 142, New Bond Street, W.1., and of the Owners.) 





‘““THE TWO SISTERS ”"—A STUDY FOR THE PAINTING OF THE SAME SUBJECT 


BY FANTIN-LATOUR (1836-1904). 


(Pencil, sepia and wash, on tracing paper. 8 in. by 10} in.) 


taking for granted that he has already acquired for 
himself the necessary background of knowledge to 
enable him to appreciate the historical sequence of 
these drawings; he is left to form his own conclusions 
without the aid of signposts, and a very pretty exercise 
of the wits it is, especially if one bears in mind the 
words of an obviously exasperated Schopenhauer. 
‘Students and learned persons of all sorts and every 
age aim as a rule at acquiring information rather than 


one is tempted to 
judge these men by 
their draughtsmanship 
alone. But though 
Ingres said that 
‘Drawing is the 
morality of art” (“‘ Le 
dessin c'est la probité 
de l’art’’), not every 
great colorist has 
been a great draughts- 
man, and many ex- 
cellent draughtsmen 
have been second-rate 
painters. Prud’hon, 
for example, appears 
on these walls as an 
archangel of light; I 
have yet to see a 
painting by him which 
can be considered as 
good as his drawings. 
Ingres himself, repre- 
sented by a magnifi- 
cent series of portraits, 
became a great painter 
not because of his 
accurate line, but 
because, starting from 
that line if you like, 
he tempered fact by imagination. A worth-while 
work of art is not a mere copy of nature—it’s a 
waste of time to copy something so excellent and so 
perfect—but a translation of nature into the language 
of paint (or of chalk or ink or pencil or what not). 
Most of us, brought up in the mainly literary tradition 
of English education, have no difficulty in perceiving 
that when Shelley writes about a skylark he is putting 
before our eyes a scene which is based on nature, but 


‘““CHEVAL CABRE’’—A  WATER-COLOUR BY EUGENE 
DELACROIX (1798-1863). a powerful and sombre 
(From the Vila and Pierret-Jouhanneau Collections.) 


which is beyond the lens of a camera ; we do not always 
realise that Cézanne, when he paints a landscape, 
is performing a similar miracle, not with words, but 
with blobs of colour. Of course, neither poets nor 
painters invariably succeed in convincing us ; never- 
theless, their aims are similar, and more and more 
people are growing up who realise it. 

Whether they were originally made as notes for 
later and more important work in oils, or are finished 
studies with no other end in view, they all possess 
that feeling of spontaneity which is sometimes absent 
from the pictures which have made their author’s 
reputation, and which gives such extraordinary 
pleasure at a first glance; it is as if one is actually 
watching the man setting down his thoughts before 
caution has told him to go slow. Even when they 
are quite cursory notes of things seen or imagined, 
they are as revealing as the most candid of 
autobiographical anecdotes. The powerful, romantic 
imagination of Delacroix, the pungent, nervous 
humanity of Honoré Daumier, the quiet domestic 
background of the gentle Fantin-Latour, Toulouse- 
Lautrec’s acid and despairing melancholy, the plodding, 
fervent, intensely industrious Cézanne—but there 
are forty-four artists con- 
tributing to the _ show, 
and this is not an ex- 
panded catalogue. Amid 
a superfluity of riches one 
may perhaps be permitted 
to draw attention to 
numerous drawings by com- 
paratively unimportant 
people — Mary Cassat, for 
example, Eugéne - Louis 
Tami, and the wholly 
delightful Berthe Morisot, 
and to such a case of 
genuine flattery as the 
Van Gogh “Le Semeur,” 
inspired by the subject 
immortalised by Millet : 
both these drawings are 
on view. Rather oddly, 
Gavarni and Constantin 
Guys, who were in no 
way concerned with man’s 
soul, but only with his 
social relations, take their 
place among these great 
ones without the slightest 
incongruity, and with com- 
plete self - possession ; by 
some miracle they do not 
seem out of key even with 


self - portrait by Courbet. 


“ L’AVOCAT ET SON CLIENT”—BY HONORE DAUMIER (1808-1879). 
(Black chalk and wash. 5§ in. by 5§ in. Signed with initials.) 


If this exhibition does nothing else, it will 
show our ultra-conservatives that even the French 
impressionists knew how to draw—that used to 
be one of the criticisms most often heard. The 
present generation will need no such demon- 
stration, if one can judge by the comments of 
visitors, who are obviously obtaining a maximum 
of enjoyment: hence a further week’s extension 
until Whitsun, 
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REMARKABLE WING -TRANSFORMATIONS. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” ‘* Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,” etc. 


N this page I have urged that the activities of 
animals entailed in the pursuit of food have 
played the main part in determining the form of 
their bodies. Herein we may find object-lessons in 
“physical culture’ well worthy of careful study. 
The effects of these activities are especially apparent 
when attention is concentrated on particular organs— 
limbs and teeth, for example. Sometimes, as in the 
mole-like animals, and the whale-tribe, the whole 
body is transformed. 

But besides the inherited effects of persistent use 
there are other moulding forces which must be taken 
into account, though their effects are more elusive. 
“Natural Selection,’’ and ‘‘ Sexual Selection’’ are 
toth to be reckoned with. Only a few years ago 
the theory of Natural Selection, as propounded by 
Darwin and Wallace, was regarded as all-sufficient to 
explain whatever, in this regard, needed explanation. 
It is now, however, becoming more and more gener- 
ally realised that neither this, nor any other single 
theory, is in itself sufficient to explain all our diffi- 
culties. The doughtiest champion of Natural Selection 
to-day is Prof. Sir Edward Poulton. Throughout his 
long and distinguished career, indeed, he has refused to 
consider any other agency. But his championship 
is, and always has been, based almost entirely on facts 
derived from his unrivalled knowledge of the Lepi- 
doptera. This, I venture to say, is too limited a 
field. The whole range of biology must be taken 
into consideration. 

The arguments in 
regard to evolution, 
and the effects of 
“* Use,’’ which started 
with Lamarck, are of 
no avail as solvents 
of the problems pre- 
sented by the study 
of the coloration of 
animals, and_ the 
associated theory of 
‘* Sexual Selection,” 
both of which are 
embraced in the 
study of ‘ Natural 
Selection.” At !the 
moment, I am called 
on to face certain 
difficulties  pertain- 
ing, or so it seems, 
to this matter of 
sexual selection, to 
which we always turn 
when seeking to ex- 
plain the exuberant 
development of 
colour and ornament 
so commonly to be 
found among insects, 
molluscs and_ birds. 
Darwin held that the 
gorgeous train of the 

FLIGHT. 

peacock, the marvel- All the moths in the above photo- 
lous and wondrously graph are members of the Family 
beautiful wings of yeaenida, or _ Burnet-moths, _and 

are of the following species : (a) Semi- 
the argus - pheasant, optela maschuna, East Africa; (b) S. 
and the brilliantly marshalli, Mashonaland ; (c) Himant- 
coloured plumage of 


opterus flavescens, Tenasserim; (d) 
Pedoptila nemopteridea, West Africa. 

the golden and silver 

pheasants, came into 


Reproduced by Courtesy of the British 
being by the develop- 


Museum. 
ment of a nice discrimination on the part of the females 
of each of these types during the erotic displays of 
their amorous mates. These he believed, by their 
behaviour during these ecstatic moods, to be fully 
conscious of the nature of their ornamentation. But 
this interpretation has never seemed to quite meet 
the case. It implies a common and_ consistent 
standard of beauty among the females of the race. 
Even when these sumptuous vestments were yet in 
their incipient stages, they “ selected ’’ from among 
their suitors the best performers, who were backed 
by slightly varying intensities of coloration. To-day 
we are asked to witness the marvellous results which 
have come into being. And with them, it must not 
be forgotten, there has evolved an apparently full 
consciousness on the part of the males of their splen- 
dours ; and of the best way to make the most of them. 
This much will be apparent to those who have 
watched the peacock, or the argus, and golden 
pheasants ‘in display.” For the posturings of each 
are quite different, and always such as to let nothing 
be lost in the presentation of this finery. The birds 
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FOUND IN WIDELY SEPARATED PARTS 
AND INDIA: EXOTIC MOTHS WHOSE HIND-WINGS HAVE 
BECOME TRANSFORMED INTO LONG “ STREAMERS,” 


OF AFRICA 


of paradise are no whit less remarkable in this ex- 
cessive development of colour, and ornament, which 
have come into being, just as in the case of the 
pheasant tribe. And the same is true of some fishes. 

On the whole, one is tempted to regard this inter- 
pretation as well justified, in spite of one or two 


A WEST AFRICAN BUTTERFLY RELATED TO THE EMPEROR MOTH : 
EUSTERA BRACHYURA, WHICH SHOWS A RATHER LESS EXTREME 
TRANSFORMATION OF THE HIND-WINGS, ONLY THE INNER EDGE OF 
THE WING FORMING A 
‘* STREAMER.” 


Photugraph by E. J. Manly. 


disquieting elements. 
But if we accept this 
theory as here pre- 
sented, it may well 
be urged that it should 
be equally applicable 
to butterflies, and 
beetles, and some 
other insects, which 
vie with birds in 
splendour. We have, 
however, no reason 
to believe that the 
vision of insects is 
anywhere near com- 
parable in acuity to 
that of the higher 
vertebrates, nor can 
we believe that 
emotionally they are 
on the same plane. 
The origin and 
evolution of colour 
and ornament, in 
these very different 
types follows the 
same _ general lines. 


NEUROPTERIDES ; 


in the history of the 


A TROPICAL AMERICAN MOTH WHICH IS MORE LIKE A BUTTERFLY 
IN ITS COLORATION : URANIA FULGENS } SHOWING THE GREAT LENGTH 
OF THE HIND-WINGS, 

All members of the genus Urania are remarkable for the curious 
chamber under the abdomen, opening externally by means of a slit. 
The function of this is unknown. The hind-wings are notable for 
their great length and, apparently, are on the way to producing long 
“streamers” by the reduction of the two sides of the base. 


“* Splendour $55 begins, TWO EXAMPLES OF THE TRANSFORMED HIND-WINGS OF SOME 
ALLIED TO THE DRAGON-FLIES AND MAY-FLIES : 
NEMOPTERA BIPENNIS (ABOVE) AND CHASMOPTERA EXTENSA, 


species, first with the males, and is later acquired by 
the females. And, be it noted, for this is important, 
it is acquired by the females in what we may call the 
orderly course of inheritance, and not by “ selection ”’ 
on the part of their mates. The elaborate and often, 
to our eyes, grotesque displays of some birds, we 
must suppose, followed, rather than preceded, the 
development of splendour. 

The evolutionary sequences just briefly reviewed 
were called to mind when surveying the strangely 
elongated hind-wings of certain moths, and butter- 
flies, and the totally unrelated group of Neuropterid 
flies, shown in the accompanying illustration. The 
insects, as a tribe, are four-winged. But in the 
beetles and the earwigs the front pair have become 
transformed into covers for the hinder, and functional, 
pair. In the crane-flies the hind pair have become 
reduced to the vestiges known as “ halteres”’ 
(balancers) while in the true flies they are absent 
altogether. What were the exciting causes which 
brought about these very different types we have 
no evidence to show, nor hope of finding any. 
But we cannot invoke the agency of “‘ Use and 
Disuse ’’ to account, for example, for the transforma- 
tion of the front wings into elytra, or wing-covers, 
though ‘disuse’ will account for the wingless con- 
dition in the females of many moths, and the wingless 
state of many other insects in both sexes. The 
reduction of the hind pair of wings in the insects 
shown here, till 
they become mere 
filaments with a 
more or less well- 
marked terminal 
blade,can scarcely 
be attributed to 
the effects of use ; 
nor can we regard 
them as the out- 
come of “ sexual 
selection.” The 
Neuroptera have 
outdone the moths 
in the excessive 
length and slen- 
derness of these 
wings, but where 
they have con- 
spicuously large, 
spatulate tips 
they must be a 
hindrance, rather 
than aid, to flight. 
Indeed, there is no 
reason to suppose 
that, in any case, 
they are even 
feeble aids in fly- 
ing. There is a 
butterfly — Lepto- 
circus meges— 
wherein the hind- 
wings are drawn 
out into long 
filaments, but 
here the base of 
the wing is still wide. By a process of reduction 
in the width of this base the filamentous wing may 
have come into being. 

But, as if to add to our difficulties of interpre- 
tation, we find that among the birds there are two or 
three species of nightjars which recall these wings. 
In the pennant-winged nightjar (Me@rodypteryx), for 
example, the innermost primaries form a series of 
rapidly lengthening feathers, the longest of which 
form streamers projecting far behind the body during 
flight ; while in the standard-winged nightjar (M. 
longipennis), only one quill, the innermost primary, 
is elongated, and here it takes the form of a very 
long, wire-like stem terminating in a ‘ vexillum.” 
What agency could possibly have started, and con- 
tinued, such eccentricities of growth? They seem 
to be neither instances of ‘‘ Natural Selection ’’ nor of 
*“ Sexual Selection.’”” We have no evidence, indeed, 
that the latter has played any part in the evolution 
of ornament among the insects. It is surely highly 
improbable that the different species of Neuroptera 
and butterflies should have even a dim consciousness 
of the “ decorative "’ effect produced by their long 
tails. Sexual Selection among these creatures, we 
surmise, can obtain only through the sense of smell. 
And how amazingly acute this may be is shown 
by the behaviour of the vapourer-moth. 


Some thirty species of Neuropterides have 
been described and show as many varia- 
tions in the form of the hind-wings. 
Reproduced by Courtesy of the British 
Museum. 
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a4 room of ones own... 


Here’s a group to evoke and satisfy the innate 
longing for a place to call your own. The 
choice wisely falls on mahogany reproductions, 
enlivened with a dash of velvet and chintz, 
and the eagle mirror that relieves the wall. 


Breakfront bookcase, with 3 cupboards and 3 drawers - - £48.10.0 
Writing desk with 9 drawers, leather top and shaped 
concave corners - - - - - : - - 
Circular booktable with drawers in frieze 
Writing chair, velvet covered seat - 
Flower stand - - - - - 
Eagle and ball gilt convex mirror - 
Urnstand ~ - - - - 
Easy chair covered in chintz; 2 feet 
1 foot 8 inches deep id £10.17.6 


£32.10.0 


Visit our superb show of 
HARRODS LTD furniture on the third floor. 
LONDON SW1 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 
VERDI'S “ MACBETH” AT GLYNDEBOURNE. 
fie Mozart-Verdi season of opera at Glyndebourne 

opened last Saturday with the first production 
in England of Verdi’s ‘‘ Macbeth,”’ which was first 
heard in Florence in 1847, but was revised for produc- 
tion in Paris in 1865. Verdi himself seems to have 
been very partial to this work and great interest 
has been taken in the present performance in this 
country. 

The choice of the opera ‘‘ Macbeth ”’ was perfect, 
for the full display of Glyndebourne’s new scenic 
resources and the magnificence of Caspar Neher's 
setting, together with the superb efficiency of Carl 
Ebert’s staging, cannot be too highly praised. The 
scenes with the witches and the apparitions of kings 
are beautifully done ; while the banquet scene and the 
courtyard of Macbeth’s castle are as fine as anything 
| have ever beheld on any stage. Another triumph 
is the handling of Banco’s ghost, always a problem, 
even in Shakespeare’s play, for the producer. I do 
not remember ever seeing it so impressively done as 
at Glyndebourne. The excellence of the production 
is matched by the brilliance of the performance 
under Fritz Busch. It would not be too much to say 
that the singing of the choruses surpasses anything 
we have ever heard in an English opera-house. The 
cast is also brilliant. Vera Schwarz has a fine voice 
and is an accomplished actress; her performance, 
if not ideal in character to satisfy an English audience’s 
conception of Lady Macbeth, was_ nevertheless 
thoroughly efficient and artistic. The Macbeth of 
Francesco Valentino was full of life and vocally com- 
pelling. It is really a two-part opera, for the other 
roles are very subordinate. They were, nevertheless, 
well filled. David Franklin as Banco, David Lloyd 
as Macduff, who sang his attractive aria in the last 
act extremely well, and Eric Starling, who gave life 
and character to Malcolm, were all good. The orchestra 
played splendidly under Fritz Busch, and the general 
ensemble was what we expect it to be at Glyndebourne 

namely, unrivalled in this country. 

What about the opera itself? Well, to me, Verdi’s 
music in this work is, for all its vigour, a little dis- 
appointing. It does not move one, in spite of its 
moments of beauty—such as in the sleep-walking 
scene. The lack of love-interest is no doubt a draw- 
back, but there is also a lack of imagination and 
the conventional idiom of early Verdi is a fettering 
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influence. I shall be surprised if it succeeds in 
remaining in the Glyndebourne repertory. 

At Covent Garden the “‘ Ring ”’ is now full in its 
first cycle under Furtwangler. The cast is a splendid 
one. Kerstin Thorborg repeats her old success with 
Fricka and Rudolf Bockelmann is a magnificent Wotan. 
The Konetzni sisters, Hilde and Anny, made their 
first appearance at Covent Garden in the parts of 
Sieglinde and Briinnhilde. They have fine voices, 
although they do not eclipse our memory of other 
singers in the parts. Lauritz Melchior, however, 
certainly surpassed all previous performances I have 
heard from him as Siegmund. He was in magnificent 
voice and acted more convincingly than ever before. 

The production of “ Fidelio,” under Sir Thomas 
Beecham, showed a very welcome advance on all 
previous productions of this opera at Covent Garden 
in recent years. The new tenor, Helge Roswaenge, 
is a great asset; he is a most satisfying Florestan. 
The Leonora of Rose Pauly is magnificent. She is 
certainly the first I have ever heard who swept one 
away in the part by sheer dramatic intensity of 
presentation. In all essentials she has the right 
conception of the part and the capacity to thrill an 
audience as Chaliapin could thrill it. She is a Leonora 
such as Beethoven must have dreamed of and. together 
with Ludwig Weber, Irma Beilke, and Fritz Krenn, 
she and Helge Roswaenge give us a “ Fidelio ’’ that 
makes an impression adequate to this opera’s intrinsic 
greatness. W. J. TURNER. 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“AMPHITRYON 38,” AT THE LYRIC. 
HE announcement that “‘ No one will be admitted 
during the Prologue,’ is no idle threat. On 
the first night, and several subsequent ones, a score 
or more of ticket-holders were left in the foyer to 
lament their unpunctuality. This reminder is neces- 
sary, for the reason that the Prologue should certainly 
not be missed. When the curtain rises, we see Jupiter 
and Mercury basking on a cloud. Gazing idly down 
at the Earth beneath, Jupiter avows a desire for 
Alkmena—Alkmena, the woman (it has been said) 
who taught her sex faithfulness. Jupiter recalls the 
numerous guises in which he has visited the Earth 
in search of amorous adventure. But in what form 
is it possible to overcome the resistance of a thoroughly 
virtuous woman? Mercury suggests that he pose 
as Amphitryon, the lady’s husband. Thereupon 
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Jupiter arranges a war, so that Amphitryon, a famous 
general, shall be called away from home. It is scarcely 
necessary to remind readers further of this famous 
mythological story. Presumed to have been wntten 
originally by Archippus (415 B.C.), the present is 
said to be the thirty-eighth known version of the 
story. It is unlikely that there will be a thirty- 
ninth, for few would care to attempt to surpass the 
dialogue in polish and wit. Though audacious in 
implication, there is nothing in actuality to offend the 
modern ear. Miss Lynn Fontanne and Mr. Alfred 
Lunt give performances one cannot imagine bettered. 
The scene in which he, in the guise of her spouse, 
seeks to draw from her a tribute to his art of husbandry, 
while she placidly darns his socks, is a triumph of 
comedy. One is entitled to expect team-work from 
a visiting company that has already enjoyed a long 
run in its own country, but here realisation betters 
anticipation. Mr. Richard Whorf is a_ brilliant 
Mercury, and Miss Edith King perfect as an elderly 
Leda who regrets that she has never been re-visited 
by the swan. A blow to her pride. 


“HAPPY RETURNS,” AT THE ADELPHI. 

Though many members of the Crazy Gang were 
in the audience on the first night of Mr. Cochran’s 
revue, they behaved very sedately. One felt, how- 
ever, that Messrs. Flanagan and Allen, making their 
début before one of the most fashionable audiences 
in London, would have welcomed a little insane assist- 
ance from them. An occasional ‘‘ Hoi!’’ say, when 
Mr. Flanagan made one of his malapropisms. These 
two excellent comedians had too little support from 
their authors. They were at their best in ‘‘ Down 
and Out Blues,” by the late Sam Mayo. Happily, 
Miss Beatrice Lillie was at the top of her form. She 
was immensely funny as a talkative first-nighter, 
comparing the merits of rival Hamlets—one of which 
she had not seen, and the other to which she obviously 
was not listening. She looked striking as a picture- 
poster girl, somewhat worried by the erratic behaviour 
of her legs shadowed on the background ; also as a 
vaudeville artist swinging on a crescent moon, and 
distributing garters to the audience. One of the most 
successful items was ‘‘ Memories of Cochran Shows ”’ ; 
though ‘‘My Heart Stood Still,” ‘‘ If You Care for 
Me,” and ‘“ Dixie Dreams ’’ made the other numbers 
in the revue seem feeble by comparison. Miss Patricia 
Burke and Miss Pat Taylor lent valuable support. 
Scenery and costumes by Herr Ernst Stern and 
Miss Doris Zinkeisen are delightful. 
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A Richly carved Chippendale Mahogany Side-Table, verte antique top, size 4 {t. 7 ins., by 2 ft. 10 ins. high. 
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STORIES OF THE CLANS No. 3 


Bearing the boxwood badge of the Clan Chattan the 
MacPhersons of Cluny are the most famous of all the 
septs belonging to that particular clan. According to 
tradition a certain MacPherson rescued a King of Scots 
when on a hunting expedition in the Highlands from an 
infuriated stag. For this service the King conferred 
upon him the privilege of blending the red of the Stewart 
tartan with the grey Macpherson. Since 1829 this old 
clan tartan—the “grey plaid of Badenoch or Cluny” 
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has been reduced to a hunting tartan, while in the 
modern dress tartan the grey ground has been replaced 
by white. The MacPhersons were the victors in the 
famous clan battle of the North Inch of Perth against 
the Davidsons in 1396. It was on this occasion that 
they are supposed to have received from a fairy piper 
the famous Black Chanter on the preservation of which 
the fortunes of the Clan are supposed to depend. 
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NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. 
FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


2 month brings a number of good novels, Ronald 
Fraser’s ‘‘ Bird Under Glass’ heading the list. It 
is, of course, conspicuous for its lovely, radiant prose. 
At the first impact with Marisol 
and the young man she is to 
marry one sees no farther than 
that her world is never common- 
place: for Mr. Fraser the common- 
place does not exist. Take the 
opening chapter, where she looks 
out from her Islington attic over 
the little musty backyards and 
gardens. ‘It was surprising how 
thick and secret the trees were in 
summer, how bright the marigolds.” 
And Stony, the stubborn rationalist, 
discovering his love for her at the 
instant he is affirming reason must 
decide conduct. ‘“‘ But he had a 
feeling . . that the consent of 
his central self was no longer 
behind him. . Something de- 
cisive had happened, and he was 
in despair.” With such _ illumi- 
nations of their individualities the 


the sad tales of the little mermaid, and the forsaken mer- 
man, if one can imagine them with vinegary dowagers 
and the Pavilion in the background. Before Henry Cope 
encounters the sea-gipsy he is merely a young man about 
town ; but it is soon apparent he is not as other men. His 
ancestral affinity with the stranger emerges, and he falls 
under the spell that foreshadows the tragedy. The young 
woman he loves struggles vainly to release him, and search- 


of hearing of the salt, estranging sea or out of touch 
with the eerie pathos of this exquisite fantasy. 

Mr. Cain’s “ Serenade ’’ has all the verve with which 
“The Postman Always Rings Twice” abounded. It is 
an excitement that could have been simply melodrama 
but is sublimated by the significance of Howard Sharp’s 
love for Juana. Mr. Cain wastes no words. His technique 
is ingenious in its simplicity ; again and again a single sen- 
tence suffices to change the scene. Briefly, ‘“‘ Serenade ” 
is the story of a famous opera singer who has lost his voice, 
and recovers it again after a series of adventures, violent 
and tender, in the company of the little Indian light-of- 
love he begins by trying to wash out of his mind. That 
he cannot do; nor will any reader escape Juana’s fascina- 
tion as it comes through in the narrative of their vagrancy. 
Few books of the American underworld bear reading twice, 
but this happens to be one. 

In “ Lifer,” Jim Phelan, himself an ex-convict, demon- 
strates the effects of penal servitude on the prisoner. His 
object, he says, has not been to attack the system, but to 
warn the nation of the danger it runs in allowing it to be 
mechanised : as he puts it, to take a man in at one end 
and eject a mummy at the other. There is nothing of the 
mummy in Mr. Phelan, who has survived a fourteen-years’ 
sentence to achieve a powerful and terrible book. It is 
not an apologia for the criminal, though it suggests that 

the subnormal ones—no small 
number—are rather charges for the 
psychologist than a prison staff. 


way is pointed to the Prior of 
the Spanish Charterhouse, the 
arresting figure who is to make 
visible beyond these two people’s 
complexities and passionate con- 
fusions his mystical conviction of 
the flowering of the soul and the 
final liberation. Marisol unfolds 
the story; sometimes as_ it 
appears through her own eyes and 
intuitions, sometimes through her 
husband’s. He is caught in his 
“ practical” rule of life. Her sense 
of something unseen in Nature now 
shines, now flickers, before it is re- 


COMMEMORATING THE TOCHI SCOUTS’ PROWESS IN THE 

RECENT WAZIRISTAN CAMPAIGN: THE CEREMONIAL 

GONG PRESENTED TO THEM BY SUBSCRIPTION AMONG 

ALL UNITS OF THE TOCHI COLUMN, IN RECOGNITION 

OF THEIR FINE CO- OPERATION ; A PHOTOGRAPH 

INCLUDING BRIGADIER MAYNARD AND OFFICERS 
OF THE TOCHI COLUMN. 


We illustrate here the presentation of a gong from the “‘ Tocol” 
(Tochi Column) of the Bannu Brigade to the Tochi Scouts in recog- 
nition of their fine co-operation during the recent Waziristan 
campai The gong was subscribed for by all ranks and units 
in the Tochi Column, and it bears the crests of all the units in 

uestion. The presentation was made by Brigadier Maynard, 

.B., D.S.O., and took place at Miranshah on the anniversary of 
the capture of Iblanke Ridge, an occasion on which the Tochi 
Column, with the help of the Tochi Scouts, made a very fine night 
march, dislodged the tribesmen, and established ‘ Coronation 


. sc ee ee | 


The Prison Commissioners have 
recently given evidence of their 
readiness to improve conditions 
by modernising the penal establish- 
ments so far as lies in their power, 
but they have reminded us it is 
not they who hold the purse-strings. 
An interesting parallel presents 
itself between Mr. Phelan’s book 
and the German ‘“* Who Once Eats 
Out of the Tin Bowl,” inasmuch 
as both close with the reincarcera- 
tion of a discharged and despairing 
convict for whom liberty has lost 
its meaning. 


flected back on her in the violated 
peace of the orchard where the Spanish war strikes down 
the Prior and his monks. They, in dying, are to know no 
death, and Stony and Marisol in living to be spiritually 
transformed by the Prior’s vision of transcendental unity. 
That one of them should relate their separate experiences 
is a daring experiment, but it is justified by the vivid 
impression it conveys of Marisol’s rare and _ irresistible 
vitality. 

““The Moon is Feminine ’’ is a sea-green enchantment 
on the Brighton shore in Regency days. It is unlike any- 
thing else Miss Dane has done; unlike few romances but 


Camp” on the hitherto inaccessible Sham Plain. 


ing for him in desperation 
on the moonlit beaches, is 
herself betrayed to the gipsy’s 
ice-cold embrace. She is 
thrown up dead at the water’s 
edge, and the bereaved Henry 
loses himself and is lost to 
his friends in his mournful 
illusions. Regency society may 
be as elegant or as vulgar 
as it pleases ; one is never out 


SCOUTS’ CO-OPERATION 
COLUMN IN’ THE 


PRESENTED IN RECOGNITION OF THE TOCHI 


WAZIRISTAN 
THE GONG; BEARING THE CRESTS OF UNITS 
IN THE TOCHI COLUMN, 


Andrew Marvell’s ‘“ Minimum 
Man’”’ is a satire on our present 
civilisation and Great Britain as 
it may be in 1950. The stupid 
face of Jellaby, the dictator, stares 
from every hoarding. The party 
of New Freedom has stunned the 
people into subjection, and Nazi 
history of the previous quarter 
of a century is repeating itself 
here. Then a race of midget 
geniuses is miraculously brought 
forth in the wilds of Wales; 
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The Purbeck Downs above 


immeridge (Portland Bill on the horizon) 


AY “all’s well with England” and a thousand thousand voices will cry ‘‘No!’’ 

Therefore, all’s well with England. For while we have that critical minority willing 
and able to raise its voice, jealous (as all Englishmen are) of her honour and her great- 
ness, all’s well with England. For here can be no smug complacency that leads upon 
decay, but the alertness and caution that have made her so formidable in other days. 
So it is even in our daily lives. Let a manufacturer become content, and straightway 
his business is in decline. Though your Worthington be greater now than at any time 
these last two hundred years, yet is there no ease in its brewing. Rather is the 


watchfulness increased, that no harm befal this very English thing. 


ISSUED BY WORTHINGTON AND co, LTD.,; BURTON-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND 
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presumably because Nature has decided it is time for a 
radical departure of her own. Minimum Man, the new 
creature, is persuaded to put his super-intelligence at the 
service of the counter-revolutionaries, and eradicates the 
Jellaby tyranny in the twinkling of an eye. What Solomon, 
the leader, will do with the England he frees is not 
forecast, but one assumes he is prepared to relegate 
Homo saptens to the scrap-heap. Lively situations and 
caustic humour characterise this clever, stinging book. 

“Red Planes Fly East,” by Piotr 
Pavlenko, relates how the U.S.S.R. is dealing 
with its Asiatic commitments. It is written 
at great length and with the zest that befits 
a panegyric of Bolshevik élan. The villain 
of the piece is a Japanese spy; the heroes 
and heroines, crusaders of the Marxian 
faith, are the young Communists who are 
stimulating the development of Siberian 
forestry and agriculture, and flying the 
Red ’planes to the Manchurian borders for 
the Eastern army that is getting ready for 
the inevitable war with Japan. The state- 
ment that Japan is planning a strategic canal 
through Siamese territory to divert trade 
from Singapore and threaten India with the 
Japanese Navy seems to be inserted to 
catch the eye of the British public. Pavlenko 
says the contract was signed as far back 
as 1932, and a footnote, quoting the Dutch 
East Indian Press as his authority, gives 
the project in detail. 

Conal O’Riordan continues the story of 
David Quinn in “ Soldier’s End.’ People 
who have read the preceding books of the 
series will not require to be told how per- 
suasively he invites affection and admiration 
for the saintly soldier. Here David passes 
through the suffering of an old man who sces 
the younger generation beset with dangers 
and unhappiness, is an indignant witness 
of the horrors of the Irish famine, com- 
mands a brigade in the American Civil War, 
and dies gallantly in the Communist rising 
in Paris. He wins the friendship of Abraham 
Lincoln ; he meets Mazzini and Dickens ; he 


Lord Shaftesbury, remarking the fanatical 
rigidity of the great philanthropist’s Evan- 
gelicalism. Colourful episode and Mr. 
O’Riordan’s racy humour are prominent in ‘ Soldier’s 
End.” ‘“ Ancestral Tablet,” by Kathleen Wallace, is 
another nineteenth-century chronicle extended to the eve of 
the Great War. She holds an even balance between sympathy 
and detachment, and invests the experiences of a missionary 


family and the love-affairs of its young people with uncom- 
mon interest. Her knowledge of Chinese thought and custom 
heightens the conviction of ‘‘ Ancestral Tablet,’’ which is to 
be warmly commended as a _ sensitive and attractive 
novel. 

We take it ‘Sinister Smith,” by A. H. Atkins, and 
“Women of Affairs,” by Daphne Nicol, are first novels. 
The former is good so long as it is occupied with Albert 
Smith’s childhood. He is born in a Midland village near 


COMMEMORATING CAPTAIN VANCOUVER, THE NORTH AMERICAN EXPLORER, IN SURREY: 
SIR HAL COLEBATCH, AGENT-GENERAL FOR WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
VANCOUVER’S GRAVE IN PETERSHAM CHURCHYARD. 
if e The 140th anniversary of the death of Captain George Vancouver, the explorer of the Pacific Coast “ 
works among the London waifs and strays with of America, after whom Vancouver Island is named, was commemorated on May 18 at Petersh 
Churchyard, near Richmond, in Surrey, where Captain Vancouver is buried. 
on the grave by Mr. R. H. Pooley, former Attorney-General for the Province of British Columbia. 
Among those present at the service was the Agent-General for Western Australia, Sir Hal Colebatch. 


by a coalfield. Father Smith is a drunken bullv; the mother 
is embittered by his brutality and their poverty. How- 
ever, Albert’s natural toughness survives the home atmo- 
sphere, to stand him in good stead when he heads a revolt 
against the National School gang and soars to higher things 


SPEAKING BY 
(Photograph by Topical.) 


A wreath was placed 


with a scholarship. It is a pity Mr. Atkins did not leave 
him there, for Albert in his later phases is not nearly so 
appealing. ‘ Women of Affairs” is a clever, disagreeable 
study of two sisters, self-centred and amoral young women, 
who share a tiny flat. They record their mutual jealousies 
in their diaries, and eventually each annexes the other’s 
lover. It is difficult to distinguish them in the diaries, 
Miss Daphne Nicol having unfortunately failed to differen- 
tiate in form and style. 
A repellent old woman meets with her 
deserts by a violent end in ‘“‘ Appointment 
With Death,” one more Poirot novel 
where the grouping and actions of the 
suspects maintain Mrs. Agatha Christie’s 
reputation as the prime mystery- maker. 
The sensational occurrences at a respectable 
bank are properly shocking in Basil 
Francis’s ‘ Death at the Bank.” Alex 
Granville continues to combine crime with 
the innocent sport of Essex yachtsmen in 
“The Body in the Trawl.’’ Inspector 
“‘ Dusty ” Miller does very well for himself 
here, first by securing the identification 
of a faceless corpse and then by smartly 
connecting it with the very sinister affair 
of the absconding share-pusher. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 
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Appointment With Death. By Agatha Christie. (Collins; 7s. 6d.) 

Death at the Bank. By Basil Francis. (Constable; 7s. 6d.) 

The Body in the Trawil. By Alex Granville. (Harrap; 7s. 6d.) 


(Faber and Faber; 











CHANGE NOW TO THE 


To Tax-saddened 
Motorists 


Motorists now have to pay on an average from {2 to £3 a year more on petrol tax. 
Those who change over to the new Shell Lubricating Oil, however, can largely 
offset this extra expense. Its use is not merely the best safeguard against wear, but 
is a proved economy. Mr. John Prioleau, writing in the “ Spectator ” for March 11th, 
described how he gets 50% more mileage with the new Shell Oil. Others have shown 
how it offers the least possible resistance to an engine, thus saving petrol. As an 
example, the Hon. Maynard Greville, Motor Correspondent of “ Country Life,” 
discovered that the effort required to start up his electric lighting plant was least with 
the new Shell Oil, proving the extra slipperiness which its exclusive oily compound 


Ask your garage to drain your sump, flush it out and refill it with the 
correct grade of New Shell Oil for Summer use. 
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CORRECT GRADES OF NEW SHELL LUBRICATING OIL FOR SUMMER USE 





TRIPLE SHELL (Heavy) for 
Hillman M.G. 
Humber Morris 


Riley 


Jowett 





Singer 


Talbot 


Armstrong-Siddeley 
Bentley 


Wolseley, etc. Buick 





DOUBLE SHELL (Medium) for 
Ford Rolls-Royce 

Hudson 
Opel Standard 


S.S., ete. 
SINGLE SHELL (Light) 
for Vauxhall 


Rover 
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TO THE LATE KING 
GEORGE V. 


DRY 


hexagon bottle. 


When you order gin ask always 
for Booth’s. When you see it 
served from the famous hexagon 
bottle you can be sure you are 
getting the best dry gin that 
money can buy ... the gin that has 
an unrivalled bouquet and flavour 
and that blends readily with 
cocktails and other ingredients. 





THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE 
SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 


83-85 TURNMILL STREET, LONDON, €E. 


the Gin in the famous 
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Ostrich Feathers on Parade. 

H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent was present 
at the Fashion Parade featuring South African 
ostrich feathers at South Africa House. The 
dresses and hats were trimmed with feathers 
specially worked and designed by London 
craftsmen to demonstrate the charm of these 
lovely plumes. The dyeing was done by secret 
processes, known only to a few families, which 
have been handed down from generation to 
generation. Among the exhibits was a ruffle 
three yards long, in all the colours of the rain- 
bow, and a five-foot cape, the feathers of which 
took three years to produce. There was also 
a display of Court jewels, including tiaras and 
diamonds in every conceivable design. Dramatic 
contrasts were present, as when rubies were 
worn with white, amethysts with quaker grey, 
and diamonds against cherry red. 


Thinking of Ascot, Lord’s and Garden-Parties. 

Thinking in terms of Ascot, Lord’s and 
garden-parties, Marshall and Snelgrove, Oxford 
Street, have assembled in their model gown 
department a representative and lovely col- 
lection of fashions. They realise the important 
réle which feathers may play, for this firm 
always do everything in their power to support 
British industries. In this collection are 
dresses that have travelled by air and water, 
but it may be that they are not quite individual 
enough ; therefore there are interpretations, or, 
shall it be said, translations, of them. 


The Coat Changes the Silhouette. 

Fashion may try to cast a shadow over the 
lace dress, but she is powerless against the 
dressmaker, who never wearies in creating new 
versions of it, and the many women who know 
what a useful place it occupies in their ward- 
robes. It is from Marshall and Snelgrove that 
the ensemble on the right of this page comes. 
The coat and skirt are of heavy linen lace, the 
upper portion of the latter being of a new 
material, jersey crépe. It is arranged with 
turnover collar and puff sleeves; the colour is 
haze blue. On the left above is another 
ensemble of a totally different character. The 
dress is of white serge marocain ; it has panels 
of pleats at the sides and paillettes. Embossed 
black and white marocain.makes the coat. 


Singing-Birds in Gay Colours. . 

Boys and girls will enjoy studying with the 
greatest care the dress on the left, as on every 
Square a gaily coloured singing-bird appears 
accompanied by its French name, the touches 
of green rouleau trimming making them think 
of the twigs of trees. The neat little bolero is 
arranged with pleats, which are mirrored in 
the skirt. The printed dress on the right has 
much to be said in its favour. As will be seen, 
it has long sleeves and a becomingly draped 
sash; by the way, it is fifteen and a half 
guineas. Incidentally, it must not be over- 
looked that a feature is made of bridesmaids’ 
dresses for seven and a half guineas. 
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Elizabeth Arden Led 


In every city — every country - 


of the modern world, the really beautiful woman is the 


of Elizabeth Arden’s Preparations. 
women the fundamentals of loveliness. 


Night and Morning, the skin must be Cleansed, 
Toned, Nourished in i ness and freshness. 


woman who makes regular use 


Miss Arden has taught 


Cleanse thoroughly with 
This must be followed with generous applica- 


skin and stimulate the circulation, 


ARDENA SKIN TONIC, 
ARDENA VELVA CREAM, 


4/6 ORANGE SKIN FOOD, 


LON 
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Germany will give. you a holiday you will 
remember always. Who could forget the 
legend - haunted castles of the Rhine, the 
grandeur of the Bavarian Alps and the peace 
and quietude of the German forest? Entranc- 
ing old towns like Rothenburg-on-the-Tauber 
and Dinkelsbihl will make history live again for 
you. Bad Homburg, favoured resort of Edward 
Vil, and other famous Spas will bring you 
renewed health and vitality, and the modern 
cities of Germany will offer you entertainment 
and diversion in plenty. Everywhere you will 
find a ready smile, an unaffected eagerness 
to please. 

And you won't be plundered. Living is 
very reasonable. You get 60 per cent. 
reduction in rail fares and about 20 Travel 
Marks to your £, provided you buy them 
outside Germany. 


For full information and illustrated literature apply -— 


GERMAN RAILWAYS INFORMATION BUREAU 


i9, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 








BOOKS OF THE DAY ..— (Continued from page 950.) 


and letters from Governor Hindmarsh, the Surveyor-General’s most formidable 
opponent. For Light the years 1836-9 were a time of stark tragedy. He, 
who placed Adelaide in the only region which gave hopes of success ; he, who 
planned the city with consummate skill . . . was deserted and betrayed. . . 
and was left to die neglected, unhonoured and impoverished. . . . We can be 
thankful, however, that before his death in October, 1839, Light knew that 
opinion in England ‘and the colony recognised the amazing foresight which he 
had displayed in the foundation of Adelaide, and that the great work of his 
life had already justified itself.’ 


From the “ earlies ’’ of Australia we pass to a book of comparatively recent 
reminiscences which seems to show that even now the wide open spaces may 
still offer scope for pioneering and adventure. The name of it is ‘“‘ HARD 
Lisperty.”” A Record of Experience. Written by Fred Blakeley and pre- 
pared for publication by Muriel V. Morley. With 28 Photographs (Harrap ; 
1os. 6d.). These entertaining—and at times exciting—memories of a ‘‘ rough 
diamond ”’ (or should it be ‘‘ rough opal ”’ ?) have been given literary shape by 
a skilful hand. Mr. Blakeley’s tale opens at the time of the great drought 
in Australia towards the end of last century. We learn how he twice ran 
away from school and at thirteen was working his own claim at the opal fields. 
Some years later, with two companions, he made the first crossing of Australia 
by bicycle, from south to north. This exploit provides much of the matter 
for a very vivid and original book, which belongs to the same category as the 
works of Aloysius Horn. Although his brother became Minister of the Interior, 
Mr. Blakeley himself, we are told, never had two consecutive years of schooling. 
It is perhaps this very fact that makes his story so refreshing. It must have 
been an engrossing but rather formidable task to translate the original material 
(whether written or oral we are not told) into a form more conventional in 
spelling, grammar and punctuation. Exactly what this editorial labour involved 
appears from a letter printed just as written by Mr. Blakeley to Miss Morley. 

Social and political affairs in Australia, past and present, are considered 
from a “ Left-Wing’”’ point of view, expressed with provocative liveliness, in 
““ AUSTRALIAN LANDFALL.”’ By Egon Erwin Kisch. Translated from the 
German by John Fisher and Irene and Kevin Fitzgerald. With 2 Illustrations 
(Secker and Warburg ; 10s. 6d.). This book is sure to attract many readers, 
who will be interested to know that one of the translators is a son of the late 
Andrew Fisher, the famous war-time Prime Minister of the Commonwealth. 
That the book is not entirely concerned with politics may be gathered from the 
last chapter entitled ‘‘ Bodyline! ”’ and devoted to the subject of Test cricket 
and the ethics of fast bowling. In a reference to Bradman, we read: ‘‘ No 
Spanish Don he, but an Australian Donald, cut short for love. There was 
never a lovelier batsman than Don. In any house you will find that the son 
or daughter has plastered the walls with his photograph. Newspapers, maga- 
zines and films live on his fame. Even England paid him the greatest honour : 
Don Bradman’s wax image was placed in Madame Tussaud’s.” 


It is not too late, perhaps, to recall a book of which cricket was the sole 
inspiration, by a well-known writer on the great game—namely, “AUSTRALIAN 
SuMMER.” By Neville Cardus (Jonathan Cape ; 7s. 6d.). This is a record from 
personal observation of the last M.C.C. tour in Australia, mingled with the 
author’s impressions of that country and its people, and some diverting remin- 
iscences of his own boyhood and escapades as a youthful cricket enthusiast. 

As I must soon “ draw stumps,’’ I will end with a list of other attractive 
books which readers interested in Australia must not miss. They will welcome 
especially a new pocket edition of that popular work, ‘“‘ CopBers.””’ By Thomas 
Wood (Oxford University Press and Humphrey Milford; 3s. 6d.) The list 
also includes ‘‘ Forty FatHoms DEeEeEp.’’ Pearl Divers and Sea Rovers in 
Australian Seas. By Ion L. Idriess. With 28 Illustrations (Angus and 
Robertson ; 6s.) ; “‘ WipE Horizons.’’ Wanderings in Central Australia. By 
Robert Henderson Croll. With 37 Illustrations (Angus and Robertson ; 
gs. 6d.) ; ‘‘ ANTIPODEAN JOURNEY.’ A Study of Life, Art and Letters in the 
Antipodes. By Margaret L. Macpherson. With 26 Illustrations (Hutchinson ; 
12s. 6d.) ; ‘“‘ SouTHWARD Ho!”’ Being the Log of the 35-Ton Schooner Yacht 
Sirius from England to Australia. By Harold Nossiter. With Plates and 
Map (Witherby ; ros. 6d.) ; and, finally, a historical work that carries us back 
to the days of Admiral Phillip—‘‘ IMMIGRATION INTO EASTERN AUSTRALIA,” 
1788-1851. By R. B. Madgwick, M.Ec. (Sydney), D.Phil. (Oxon.), Lecturer in 
Economic History in the University of Sydney (Longmans; 12s. 6d.). This 
last is a scholarly and, of course, impersonal work, wherein such people as Mary 
Bryant are considered in the mass, as in the chapter on female immigration. 
C. E. B. 











OUR COVER. 


UR readers may be interested to know that the painting, ‘‘ Perette,”’ 
by Frangois Boucher (1703-70), which is reproduced on the Cover 
of this number, was exhibited by Frank T. Sabin a short time ago in a 
Collection of Paintings by French and Venetian eighteenth-century Masters 
at 154, New Bond Street. The subject of the picture, which is signed 
and dated 1769, ‘‘ Perette et le Pot-au-lait”’ is the well-known fable of 
counting your chickens before they are hatched. Perette is going to market 
to sell a pot of milk and, as her mistress has promised that she may 
buy something for herself from the profit, she day-dreams as she walks 
along. She thinks about the hen she will buy with the money and, on 
that foundation, imagines herself as the eventual owner of a prosperous 
farm. Deep in contemplation of the future, she stumbles; and the pot 
falls to the ground and is smashed. There is a tradition that Boucher, 
meeting his friend Adrian Rolland, invited him to his studio and offered 
to give him any picture he should choose. Rolland was so entranced 
with the ‘‘ Perette’’ that he selected it, whereupon Boucher sat down, 
applied a few finishing touches, signed it and presented it to him. 








To all concerned, professionally or commercially, with painting, sculp- 
ture, engraving and architecture, an indispensable book of reference is 
“The Year’s Art.’’ Compiled by A. C. R. Carter. Illustrated (Hutchin- 
son; 21s.), of which the new volume for 1938 has recently appeared. 
This well-known work, which maintains its high standard of quality and 
usefulness, is now in its fifty-ninth year, and Mr. Carter recalls that last 
year he completed his personal jubilee of association with its production. 
As usual, he contributes an interesting survey of the past year in the 
art world. The book contains an immense amount of information about 
various art institutions at home and abroad, with a long and detailed 
record of art sales in 1937, and a directory of artists and art workers. 
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PICTURES AND DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS, FINE 

DECORATIVE FURNITURE, IMPORTANT OBJECTS OF ART, 

TAPESTRY, SCULPTURE AND RUGS, XVIIIth CENTURY 
MEZZOTINTS AND COLOURED PRINTS 


‘Se te om 


being a part of the 
Collection formed by 


the late 


Mortimer L. Schiff, Esq. 


now sold by order of 


ging John Mortimer Schiff, Esq. 


of NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. 





A TERRA-COTTA GROUP REPRESENTING A PAIR OF BRONZE PRICKET CANDLE- 
MATERNITY—signed by Joseph Charles Marin STICKS—Italian—first half 16th Century 
(1759—1834) 





ON FRIDAY, JUNE 
24, PICTURES AND 
DRAWINGS BY OLD 


ON WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE 22, WORKS OF 
ART OF THE FRENCH 





XVIIIth CENTURY AND a MASTERS. 
ORIENTAL PORCELAIN t 
+ 3 | i! 
ON THURSDAY, JUNE —e-aee | eh & VN ON MONDAY, JUNE 
23, WORKS OF ART ine De a ee a) 27, ENGLISH MEZZO- 
OF THE XIVth, XVth, [Qe keene ed cee wae aan f TINTS and FRENCH 
XVith CENTURIES A PANEL OF TAPESTRY DEPICTING TWO SCENES FROM COLOURED PRINTS 


THE LIFE OF SAINT AUGUSTINE—FRANCO-FLEMISH, C.1520 





ONE OF A PAIR OF LOUIS XVI COMMODES A SUITE OF LOUIS XVI FURNITURE—Consisting of a Settee 
and four arm-chairs stamped by Jacques Jean Baptiste Tilliard 
(Recu Maitre, 1752) 


which will be sold at Auction by MESSRS. 


CHIRISTIE. MANSON & WOODS 


At their Great Rooms, 8, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 





The Collection will be on view from the morning of Friday, June 17 Illustrated Catalogues of the Furniture and Objects of Art, containing 36 illustrations 
price 15/-; of the Pictures and Drawings, containing 15 illustrations, price 10/-; of the Mezzotints and Coloured Prints, containing 8 illustrations, price 4/- 
Telephone; Whitehall 8177. Telegrams : “ Christiart, Piccy, London.” 
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yassengers. The three night stops (Monday, Tuesday near-side wing, so that the wise owner insists on fitting 
THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR ey Qech.. oy. Soe | : selgnesec apace 





and Wednesday) are at Strathpeffer, so there is not a wing-post so that he can then drive within a hair’s- 
By H. THORNTON RUTTER. that constant packing and unpacking of one’s kit breadth of the near-side kerb. Otherwise, one has to 
—$_____ which is apt to bore some folk. guess the distance. This six-cylinder runs very smoothly, 
VER two hundred motoring enthusiasts have Touring to Scotland will be a popular feature has good acceleration and a most comfortable gear- 
entered their cars for the Royal Scottish Auto- this summer as everybody would like to see the box to handle. Its price is reasonable as it certainly 
mobile Club Rally, which starts from Glasgow on Empire Exhibition, if possible. I rather fancy owners is a family car with quite a sporting performance 
Whit Monday morning, and after a 900-miles tour of of 14-h.p. Armstrong Siddeley saloons which cost if you choose to take full advantage of its four-speed 
from £329 upwards will make that their test gear ratios. The adjustability of the steering wheel 
WY run, because the journey covers country is another convenient feature, which is further en- 
ae which shows up all the best features of these hanced by the accurate steering itself. I like a 
very comfortable cars. Also, the visibility is high-geared steering and this Triumph requires only 
particularly good, so that one travels very two turns from lock to lock, with a good castor action 
smoothly up hill and down dale, seeing the as well. There is no doubt about it that since 
country, not merely flashing through it and Mr. Maurice Newman has been managing director of 
wishing the driver would slow down so that the Triumph Company the cars have improved 
the beautiful views might be enjoyed. The tremendously. They really are a great pleasure to 
side windows also are deep, so wherever you drive or ride in as the suspension and brakes are 

may sit in this car you can see the scenery. above reproach. 
With plenty of room for luggage and the After looking around in the under £200 car 
easy control with the Armstrong Siddeley market I have come to the definite conclusion that 
self-changing gear-box, [Continued overleaf 


plus excellent brakes, 
motoring becomes the 
least fatiguing method 
of covering a distance 
and enjoying local 
beauty spots. 

It would seem 
nowadays that nearly 
every one of the 1938 
cars claims to be able 
to travel at 70 miles 
an hour without too 
much strain on the 
engine. I know one 
car which can, at any 
rate, as, taking a run 
in the 16-h.p. two-litre 
Triumph ‘‘ Dolomite” 
saloon belonging to a 





AT SULGRAVE, NEAR THE HOME OF THE WASHINGTON FAMILY: friend of mine, we 
A 40-50-H.P TWELVE-CYLINDER “ PHANTOM III, ’’ ROLLS - ROYCE really exceeded that 
WITH SPECIAL HOOPER SEDANCA COACHWORK. speed without difficulty 
up a slight incline and 
the Highlands finishes at the Empire Exhibition on finished nearer 80 m.p.h. than i ge ey ; ; : & 
“lag > man 7 eh tice eS : AS Z ‘ i < Gee gear, 
June 9 at Glasgow. The coachwork exhibition, for 70 m.p.h. at the top of this : = 
which prizes will be awarded, takes place in the particular hill on the Henley- A WELL-KNOWN DANCE BAND LEADER WITH THE NEW MODEL OF A FAMOUS CAR: 
Exhibition itself. In fact, the whole tour will be Oxford road. My only criticism yr. roy rox IN THE COUNTRY WITH THE LATEST DAIMLER “ FIFTEEN,” WHICH IS 
a delightful Whitsun holiday for both drivers and is that you cannot see the DISTINGUISHED IN APPEARANCE AND HAS A GOOD ROAD-PERFORMANCE. 





London Bridge looked like this when Guy’s Hospital was built at its Southern approach 


(From a model by John B. Thorp) 












. 


/ ‘ 
Wis + 
a ' 








London Bridge has 
and renovated . 


stall USING tts origin 


been rebuilt 
. but Guy’s ts 
al buildings. ” 


J OF THE £500,000 APPEALED FOR IS 


STIL L URGEN TLY NEEDED 


TO COMPLETE VITAL EXTENSIONS, REBUILDING & REDUCTION OF DEBT 


THOMAS Guy's fortune, which brought the GENEROUS OFFER BY THE RT. HON. YOU OWE A DEBT OF GRATITUDE 10 


Hospital into being, had, by economic hand- 

















ling, been made sufficient for the conducting THE VISCOUNT NUFFIELD, o.8.£., m.a., D.c.L., LL.D. 
of the Hospital for the first 150 years of its Provided the Hospital obtains the balance of the sum 
existence. But the increased cost of specialised appealed for, The Viscount Nuffield has promised 
treatment and post-war depression have put £80,000 for necessary extensions to the Nurses’ Home. 
an insupportable strain on its finances. Thus Generous as this offer is, it only becomes redeemable 






if you and every other man and woman pays NOW the 


it is that Guy’s Hospital is forced to make this debt of gratitude you owe to Guy’s 


appeal... only the fourth in the whole 
of its two centuries of history. 











HOSPITAL 


With the proceeds of our last year’s appeal—£200,000—work 


You, in common with all men and women, has been commenced on the New Dispensary, the New Children’s | U 
owe a debt of gratitude to Guy’s. The benefits Ward and £82,000 devoted to debt reduction. 
bestowed by Guy’s are infinite and beyond But there is still THE SURGICAL BLOCK to be rebuilt... Pines cond need detaaian 00 The te. Maa Te 
price. Give now as liberally as you can as an THE WARD MAIDS’ accommodation to be enlarged . . . THAT Viscount Nuffield, 0.B.E., M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
earnest appreciation of these benefits. MILLSTONE OF DEBT to be wiped off. Treasurer, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E.1. 





» 


_ 





n/a 
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VAUXHALL ENGINEERING 
LEADERSHIP GIVES 


m te “19”, “12”, “1” and “3” 
Remarkable Economy 
(20% more m.p.g.) 
Independent Springing 
(changes riding into gliding) 
Controlled Synchromesh 
(you can’t help making a good change) 


No-Draught Ventilation 


(fresh air without shivers) 


Overhead Valves 
(A Vauxhall feature for |6 years) 


And many other features 
most of which were pioneered by Vauxhall, 
some of which are still exclusive to Vauxhall 


VAUAHA 


10 H.P. 


Britain’s newest car. The 
world’s most economical 
Ten. On a recent R.A.C. 
official trial the saloon did 
43-4 m.p.g. Fine perform- 
ance and lively acceleration. 
Independent Springing. 
Saloons from £168. 


12 H.P. 


For the owner who wants six- 
cylinder performance with 
four-cylinder running costs. 
Smooth ; effortless ; econ- 
omical. Independent 
Springing. Saloon £215. 


Britain’s most popular “ Fourteen ”’. 
j4 e e Brilliant performance. 
Six 


Springing. De Luxe Saloon £225. Touring Saloon with built- 
in luggage boot £230. 





Consistently 
improved and refined since it made 
motoring history. On a recent R.A.C. ie 


official trial the 14 h.p. saloon did 30.31 m.p.g. Independent 


Petrol Costs 





DOWN.... 


AUXHALL engines get 20% more power out of every 
Wir of petrol used. That is why recent R.A.C. official 

petrol consumption trials, over 1,000 miles of public 
roads, produced these extraordinary results:— 


SOND sc ee ee ee oe oe 6 FeSO MPG. 
SOR cc ceo cee se TSE MRS. 
SOM ccc cect c et es SFR mp. 


Compare these figures with those obtainable on cars of 
similar power. And then compare general performance. 


Thanks to Vauxhall Engineering Leadership this remarkable 
economy is only one of the many features that are available to 
the purchaser of any Vauxhall from 10 h.p. to 25 h.p. 


Unless you try a Vauxhall, you are not being fair to yourself. 


“ ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP,” a book of interest to all motorists, will 
be sent on request by Vauxhall Motors Ltd., Luton. Any Vauxhall dealer 
will provide an adequate trial run on any Vauxhall model and prove its 
petrol economy. 





THE VAUXHALL TEN has true Vauxhall 
distinction, exceptional room, phenomenal power 
and unique petrol consumption. Standard Saloon 
£168. De Luxe Saloon (as illustrated) £182. 





when you want it. Ona recent R.A.C. 

official trial the 25 h.p. saloon did 
22.48 m.p.g. Independent Springing. All Synchromesh gearbox. 
Hydraulic brakes. Built-in interior heater and defroster. Many 
other luxuries. Saloon with built-in luggage boot £315. 


Vauxhall’s luxury car. Designed to 
y 4 4 * @ meet world competition. 80 m.p.h. 
SIX 
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Continued 

my choice is the Singer ‘‘ Super Ten ”’ saloon at £195. 
It is excellent value, with its overhead camshaft, 
four-cylinder engine which runs like a “ six,” due 
to the good balancing and three-bearing crankshaft, 
the synchromesh four-speed gear-box which a child 
can change ratios on, a remarkably good top-gear 


performance from 6 to 65 m.p.h., full-sized tyres, com- ation. Also this Singer ‘‘ Super 
fortable upholstery, flush-fitting sliding roof, quarter Ten”’ saloon has equal charm for 


lights which open, a large luggage-locker and _plat- 
form type of lid to carry a couple of steamer trunks, 
if you have that amount of luggage, and extra-wide 
track of 4 ft. and long wheelbase of 7 ft. 11 in., which 
makes all the difference in the ease of passengers and 
steadiness of the car at high speeds on the road. Its 
fuel consumption is so low that you are apt to worry 
over it, wondering whether the oil is doing its job or 
whether the carburetter setting has been placed on 


May 28, 1938 





the economy side at the expense of maximum speed. 
But it has not, and you can average a steady 40 m.p.h. 
for hours on a petrol consumption of 35 miles to the 
gallon, with bursts at over 60 m.p.h. 
find anything better than that 
consumption with its high acceler- 


You cannot 


the driver and the passengers. 
The former enjoys the excellent 
response from the engine to do 
what he asks of it, while the 
latter ride restfully at all speeds, 
whether ambling along in the 
lanes, seeing the countryside, or 
hustling on the trunk roads to 
get to their destination quickly 








COMPETITIVE CAR-DRIVING IN SOUTH AFRICA : MR. * DAVE ”’ 
WITH HIS HILLMAN SIX-CYLINDER SALOON AND SOME OF THE 
HAS WON. 


MCKNIGHT 
TROPHIES HE 


Competitive driving is now gaining wide popularity in all parts of the Empire and 
notably in South Africa, where a number of well-organised events have already attained 
classic standing. One of the best-known and most successful of South Africa’s com- 
petition drivers is Mr. ‘‘Dave’’ McKnight, the popular manager of the Cape Town 
Motor Racing Circuit, who, at the wheel of his Hillman six-cylinder saloon, has won 
during the !ast year or two a number of important awards, including the much- 
coveted Schlesinger Trophy for the best performance, irresvective of class, in last year’s 
2000 miles Cape-Rand-Cape reliability trial. 








yet without 


undue fatigue. 
This ‘Super 
Ten” Singer is 


one of the out- 
standing suc- 
of the 
1938 season and 
stands up well 
to hard work. 
Lord Perry’s 
warning at the 
recent general 
meeting of Ford 
shareholders has 
attracted wide 
attention to the 
danger of the British market being 
flooded by subsidised German cars 
imported at less than the cost of 
production. He feels that Govern- 
ment action should be taken not 
only to apply measures which are 
necessary to protect the British 
industry against unfair competition, 
but also to relieve our English car- 
manufacturers of handicaps which 
make it difficult for them to compete 
overseas. The German car market 
is closed to us, and so the British 
manufacturer is handicapped, while 
no country in Europe is more 
efficient in production methods than 
Great Britain. It was pointed out 


cesses 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY 
DESIGNED PASSENGE 


QUIET 


R 


at the Ford meeting that the Company’s export business 
had risen by a further 26 per cent. but Lord Perry 
believes that much more would have been possible were 
the British industry relieved of some of its handicaps. 





AND WELL-MANNERED CAR WITH 
ACCOMMODATION : THE ROVER 
IS PRICED AT £360. 


ROOMY AND WELL- 
““ SIXTEEN ” SALOON, WHICH 


Cruises down the Thames to see the great Ford 
works at Dagenham have now started, so that visitors 
to London can take this trip from Westminster Pier 
at 11.30 a.m. any Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday during the summer, with the exception 
when the factory is closed on holidays. Even if you 
do not feel equal to inspecting the whole of these vast 
works, the trip itself down the river is well worth 
the fare of 3s. 6d., and it returns you to your starting 
point about 6 p.m., so you do get a full day’s amuse- 
ment. Besides, it is most interesting to see the many 
historic places on the Thames-side, such as Rosherville 
Gardens, the Old Ship Inn, of whitebait feasts, 
Greenwich Hospital, etc. The s.s. ‘‘ Hurlingham ”’ has 
been chartered for the trip as the Board of Trade 
did not approve the plans of the new boat which was 


under construction to replace the old ‘‘ Dagenham.” 











4 





OUTSTANDING 
First Class Only. Window or porthole in every room UNDER ALL 
JUNE CRUISES CONDITIONS 





JUNE 4. (Whit): ‘'Voltaire,’"’ from South 
ampton to the Mediterranean, calling at Gibral- 
tar, Villefranche (Monte Carlo, Nice), Naples, 
Capri, and Lisbon. 18 days from 25 gnie 


OF VISIBILITY 


JUNE 4 (Whit): ‘' Vandyck,’’ from = Liver- 
pool to Atlantic Islands and Morocco, calling at 
Madeira, Casablanca and Lisbon. 


13 days from 17 gns. 







NINETEEN MODELS 


JUNE 18. ** Vandyck,"’ 


from Liverpool to 
Northern Capitals, &c. 


13 days from 17 gns. 





JUNE 25: “ Voltaire,”’ 
to Northern Capitals, &c. 


13 days from 17 gns. 


JULY CRUISES 
“VANDYCK"' from Liverpool 
JULY 2, 16, 30, to Oslo, Bergen, Norwegian 
Fjords. 13 days from 17 gns. 


from Southampton 


Made with the same care * 
and precision as the famous 
Barr & Stroud Rangefinders 


The 7x50 Type C.F.30. above has been 
ADOPTED BY THE ADMIRALTY FOR 


. 
to Norwegian Fjords, Northern . 


13 days from 17 gns. GENERAL USE IN THE BRITISH NAVY 





**VOLTAIRE "' 


JULY 9, 23, 
Capitals. 


from Southampton 


Weekly sailings (until October) from Liverpool 
r Southampton to Norwegian Fjords 
Capitals, Baltic Ports, Portugal, 

Mediterranean, etc 


, Northern 
Atlantic Isles, 


Great light gathering power. 
High light intensity at the eye. 
Robust but light in weight. 


Permanent finish. 
ROUND VOYAGES TO SOUTH AMERICA 


Regular service of first-class cargo vessels 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
LEADING RETAILERS 


For full details apply 


Lamport o Holt 


Send for list LN and booklet 
“CHOOSING A BINOCULAR” 


post free 


See our stand at the 
EMPIRE EXHIBITION 
E58 Palace of Engineering 


Line 
yi - 


Sa alee eetm | BARR & STROUD LID 


Anniesland Glasgow — and 


15 Victoria St., London, S.W.1. ; 








MANCHESTER. 2.TEL: BLACKFRIARS 2806. OR LOCAL AGENTS. 
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Poor old Prince is in for a long rest, now the Ford V-8 “22” has arrived. He 
won't be pensioned ; but a car so full of comfort, performance, all-round quality, 
costing so little to buy, run, or maintain always in the pink of condition, rather 

takes the mind off horse-flesh until hunting is resumed. Ford V-8 ‘22” Saloon de 
Luxe, completely equipped, £240 at works. Catalogue on Request, or from Ford 


Dealers throughout Britain. 
Overseas Delivery of any Ford Car can be arranged through any Ford Dealer, or from our London Showrooms. 


To the Ford Works by River—Down the historic Thames, every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, at /1.30 a.m., 
by s.s. Hurlingham, from Westminster Pier, 3s. 6d. return . 


——— : an eee 


GOEL AR ik Me LE SAI 0 

















FORD V-8°22" ex 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX. LONDON SHOWROOMS, 88 REGENT STREET, W.1 
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™ BARLING 


Specially Designed oo 












DENTURE PIPE ‘ 
Guaranteed entirely a 
British Made 
The Ideal 


Pipe for Den- 
tures. Perfectly 
balanced. Barling 
made. The thin, light 
mouthpiece counteracts 
any drag or weight on teeth. The perfect 
pipe in every way. Medium, 10/6; Large, 
12/6. Extra large sizes 15/- upwards. 


Postage 


abroad 
additional 


ale? 7 CRAFT 


If any difficulty in obtaining, write << Barling & 
Sons, 9, Park St., London, N.W.1; or, ’phone: Gulliver 
4458. Est. 1812. The oldest firm of pipe-makers 
in England. “ Producers of the World’s Finest Pipes.’ 


| oe A OEE TE 








For A Comfortable, Pleasant 
Voyage... Jake - 

Pra 
s EASI Kod 4 












ITCHING TOES 


Dr.Scholl’s SOLVEX 
relieves itching at 
once, kills fungi 
that cause it, and 
stops the disease 
from spreading 
Soothing,healingand \_ 
antiseptic. Obtain- 3% , 

able from all Chem. “ssa XR AR, 
ists and at Dr. Scholl's Depots. Price 3 





per jar. 











COTE NY "Le “i ‘4 ag 
SS NL ZE 


ee 
FHE RIGHT Q N 
. MOTEL 





Im THE RIGHT 
._ , PLACE i 





































SHE: ‘Oh George, | hope 
he won’t spoil our 
beautiful luggage !”’ 


HE: ‘Don’t worry dear, he 
can’t hurt it, that’s 
one of the reasons why 
J got Revelation.” 


WHETHER the urge be for 

foreign parts —or a senti- 
mental journey to some spot of 
British beauty—holidays cannot 
be separated from luggage. 


Choose it carefully—as you would 
a new car, a gun or, if you’re a 
woman, ahat. Have your luggage 
correct, practical, ADAPTABLE to 
travel’s varying needs. Choose 
REVELATION—the proudest 
name that ever hall - marked 


luggage— 


Revelation has everything—and 
more—that the most exacting 
traveller can possibly want in 
luggage — strength, smartness, 
lightness, plus that really remark- 
able ability to hold more, more 
and more, however much you 
demand of it. 


e e e 


Over. thirty models to choose from. 
Rawhide from £5-17-6: Cowhide from 80/- 
Vulcanised Fibre from 40/-; Fibrefrom 10/6 


AT ALL STORES 
and 
LUGGAGE DEALERS 


and 
REVELATION SUITCASE Co., Ltd. 


170 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.! 
(Agents for Revelation Supplies, Ltd) 


THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS SUITCASE 














Carpets cannot be thoroughly freed 
from dust whilst on the floor. 





BAILEY’S TURNSTILES | 





| Se §@) 61) 6) = ee (O) 8 BY-W es) 
Supplied to Greyhound 


Tracks, Racecourses, In Leading First class Hotels, 
Cricket and Football LONDON back to LONDON Inclusive Charges. 
Clubs, Zoological Gar- Special week-end offer, starting from June 3rd 








196, YORK WAY, 





-. ring poo ae (No passports required). Friday to Tuesday 
a “Coin tn-Slot' Terastiles £6.10.9; 6 days £7.9.9, 8 days £9.7.9° 12 days 
| £14.2.9; 15 days £16.0.9. Write for full particu- 








SirW.H.BAILEY & Co.Ld, lars to: Manager: Hotel Regina Le Touquet. 


BA 
Alugy SALFORD 5. 








s Fonnetaas 











| | 
KING’S CROSS, N.7 





Household Dyeing and Cleaning 


CARPETS GLEANED OR DYED " LEAT ER 


COLLECTION AND DELIVERY 


Carpets taken up and relaid. 


FREE. Tel. North 1173 (4 /ines) 
Country Enquiries Invited. 














LLL gives slipper comfort 
~ in Golf & Sports Shoes 


Light and easv to the tenderest feet, 



























Your usual this flexible chrome upper leather 
dealer can is extremely smart in appearance 
supply. and thoroughly waterproof. Golf 
and Sport Shoes with ‘‘ Veebex ” 


Uppers can be obtained in the 

well-known ‘ Oral,” ‘ Royal and 

Ancient” and manv other brands. 

Look tor the “‘ Veebex"’ label on 
every pair 

Makers: 

WM. PAUL LTD., Oak Tannery, Leeds. 
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‘“HAWICO”’ stTrRipEs— For a real change this Summer. 
ARE NOW THE VOGUE 





In the very heart of the Continent, yet but a 
day’s journey from London, lies this enchanting 
holiday land . . . where life rolls along so genially 
- - - where the old rubs shoulders so pleasantly 
with the new. 


Here for a week or two, you can put the cares of the 
normal daily round far from your mind. There are 
medieval towns to roam through, rich in legend and 
history. Old coffee houses, old taverns, where one may 
sit and drink awhile, listening to tunes that have come 
down the centuries. 

















If you want a taste of the great out-doors, of breath- 


-r iS lig ig as “ : . . . ° 
ay ge aera taking mountain views, you will go to the High Tatras 


Jumper is smart for all occasions 


Navy ground with Yellow & Grey ... home of the whispering pine and deep-flowing waters. 


) R ’ 1é> P. ¥ ‘ . 
Nise es . Be ali There you will find a staunch, friendly peasantry, pur- 
a . +e Si. suing the same peaceful occupations, wearing the same 
Sky a -- Peach & Grey 


colourful costume as their forefathers. 
Plain-coloured Cardigans to tone : 
Sizes 34-in.; 36-in., 38-in. 


35 /9 each 

From the best shops, or in case of difficulty, write : fresher,’ you'll make it one of the celebrated health 
99 resorts, such as Carlsbad, Marienbad or Pistany, where 

es A W/ | ( O one can take the cure in charmingly diverting surroundings. 


Golf, tennis, shooting, fishing, riding, swimming— 


For a gay cosmopolitan scene and pulsating night 
life, you’ll stay in Prague, the hundred-towered capital, 
“Rome of the North.” For a physical and mental ‘re- 


ROOM 247, 168, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.| 


recreation to please one and all. Good food, fine drinks 





* and real all-round comfort. A care-free atmosphere and 

cheerful absence of formality. 

You’ll have an interesting and thoroughly enjoyable 
i a ae holiday in Czechoslovakia ! 

JOAN. Deserted by ; 





























her mother—is — TOURS—TRAVELLING 
given a chance in life, | : = ~ INDEPENDENTLY 
but x Ry Ay Franzensbad, —— Carlsbad, 
TH t N K PRAGUE JUNE 26—JULY 6 rague. 
OF THE HUNDREDS This spectacular displ i OO Ae 
i is spectacular display é ; 
of little children who e of thenational physical wegen, SE ene Hee, 
aa : culture organization, 1s d : 6 
: are still in need of a g one of the most important 16 days sa £25.17 « 
E helping hand. a events in - life of 7: STAY AT A SPA 
x people — thousands o 
: 4,800 ee trained gymnasts, men, tg He yo . r Bi i 7 
Pa women, and_ children, eplice sanov I5 days £15.11. 
| CHILDREN NOW IN | ; “SS carrying out involved ex- Jachymov 1§ days £19 ae Oe 
THE SOCIETY'S | ercises in the most perfect Fares provide good hotels, 2nd class 
CARE. unison. - travel, etc. 





OLD TOWN HALL, 
KENNINGTON, S.E.11 


HOLIDAY IN PRAGUE 
(3rd class travel) 
Escorted throughout. 
Three excursions. 


9 days +e Ay EES... 39.0 


Further information from any 
Office of 

THOS. COOK & CO. LTD. 

CZECHOSLOVAK TOURIST 

INFORMATION OFFICES 

and other leading Tourist 

Agencies 





SES 


WAIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY 





yi 
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RARE 
BRITISH COLONIAL 
STAMPS 


SENT ON APPROVAL TO 
ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


The leading and cheapest Dealer 
in the World for British Colonial 
Rarities is :— 


T. ALLEN, 


"Phone: Frinton-on-Sea 555 


Frinton « on - Sea s 3 


Essex 











han LEADING FIRM ror 


We specialise in the postally used King 
| George V. sets, and we shall be glad to 
| send you our list on request. Remember 
these sets are rapidly becoming obsolete ; 
secure them while our stocks last. 


JUBILEES. 


Now ts the time to complete before prices 
again rise Let us know the stamps 
you are missing, and we will make you 
‘a special price to complete your set. 
Complete Price List of all the Jubilee stamps 
and varieties, mint and used on request. 


CORONATIONS. 


| Gemnplens your set at to-day’s low prices! 
: i Let us know the stamps you are missing, 
‘and we will make you a special price to 
_complete your set. Complete Price List 
of all the Coronation stamps and varieties, 
mint and used on request 











GEO.VI. NEW_ISSUES. 


We have made complete arrangements for, and 
offer all the forthcoming George VI. sets POST- 
ALLY USED. Illustrated Brochure and complete 
details for the New Issues Postally Used on request. 


@ CATALOGUE @ 
82 pages, fully illustrated—Offers of all the above, 
and numerous other attractive bargains, sets, single 
stamps, single-country collections, cl and 
albums, etc. This wonderful pe logue—FREE. 


He AWALLACE 


94, OLD BROAD ST., LONDON, E(.2. Phone: NAT 7992-3 











NOW IS THE TIME to he sure that 
you subscribe to a RELIABLE SERVICE. 


GEORGE VI stamps for the whole Empire are being dis- 
tributed, by monthly despatches as released, through our 


BRITISH COLONIAL NEW ISSUE SERVICE 
The very attractive terms include: 
@ No deposit with accepted references. 
@ Liberty to inspect high values without obligation. 
@ Low commission charge. 
Full particulars from 
**LONDON’S STAMP CENTRE” 


which is, of course, conducted by 


SELFRIDGE’S PHILATELIC DEPT. 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1, 

















STAMPS 


Fine Selection of the Rare Stamps of 
all countries sent on approval, at od. 
in the 1/- discount off catalogue prices. 


G. G. Waitt, “The Outspan,” Whitstable, Kent 





























By FRED. J. MELVILLE. 


HERE is no lack of pictorial or philatelic interest in 
the stamps that have come to hand this merry and 
royal month of May. While the stream of colonial issues 
continues to feature King George VI., Newfoundland, 
which has always shown its loyal affection for the Royal 
Family, embarks upon a new royal 
portrait gallery. The first four stamps 
received, and the portraits they bear, 
are: 2 cents green, King George VI.; 
3 cents carmine, Queen Elizabeth ; 
4 cents blue, Princess Elizabeth ; 
7 cents ultramarine, Queen Mary. 
King George VI. is shown in profile, 
but all the royal ladies are in full- 
7 SEVEN CENTS 7 or nearly full-face portraits. The 
Princess stamp is in much the same 
light blue colour as the stamp show- 
ing her as an infant on the 6 cents 
Newfoundland stamp of 1932. 

Collectors will require to open up a new page in their 
albums for the Sanjak of Alexandretta, whose internal 
autonomy was agreed upon between France and Turkey 
in 1937. To begin with, 
the current stamps of 
the Republic of Syria 
have been overprinted 
*“Sandjak d’Alex- 
andrette’”’ in French, 
but these will no doubt 
be replaced in due 
course by stamps of 
special design. 

Rice-harvesting pro- 
vides an unusual picture 
on new pictorial stamps of Sierra Leone, values 14d. 
scarlet and 2d. purple, while an attractive view of 
Freetown from the harbour is seen on the 4d. green and 
black and the 1d. lake and_ black. 

The 14 cent brown Martha Wash- 

ington stamp in the new U.S. regular 

UNITED series has arrived, having been issued 

At on May 5. It follows the general 

design of the 1 cent green Washington, 

? t having a profile set against a simple 

ines dark ground of horizontal lines. It 

wana ay approaches more nearly to the artist’s 

conception of what she meant her 

£100 prize George Washington to be. 

The 1 cent was printed in a light 

green colour which does not throw 

the portrait into such prominence as the brown of the 

14 cent. The prize design by Miss Elaine Rawlinson is 
closely followed in both stamps. 

On the new Cayman Islands we are offered a change of 
diet in a Caribbean 
dolphin on the $d. and 
1s. stamps. The Alder- 
manic * Hawksbill 
turtles’? are to be seen 
sporting themselves on 
the seashore on the 
20;, 6d: and 10s. 
stamps. Other designs 
in the new set are: 
Beach View, Grand 
Cayman, 4d., 14d., and 
2s. ; Map of the Islands, 
1d. and 3d.; A Cayman Island Schooner, 2$d. and 5s. 
The map design has a border of thatch rope with a conch- 
shell in the lower right corner. 

In the midst of much clamour about the League of 
Nations, Switzerland has just issued 
a set of four pictorial stamps in 
honour of the League (S.D.N.) and the 
International Labour Bureau (B.I.T.). 
Beautifully produced in colour-gravure 
by Courvoisier, of La Chaux-de-Fonds, 
they show the great palaces by the 
lake which house these international 
institutions. The 20 centimes scarlet 
ana buff and the 1 franc black and buff 
show two different views of the B.I.T. 
building ; the 30 c. blue and buff and 
60 c. brown and buff present the Palace of the League. 

rhe 40 cents dull purple and scarlet just received from 
Perak bears a new portrait of the Sultan Iskander. It is 
a full-face portrait in place of the profile hitherto used. 

In June Canada is to give us most of the higher values 

in the regular series for the new reign. The low values 
appeared a year ago. The 
new ones are to be double- - 
sized pictorials showing tis Fe TRINIDAD 9 
the Memorial Chamber, 
Peace Tower, at Ottawa; 
Fort Garry Gate, Winni- 
peg; the entrance to 
Vancouver Harbour, and 
the Chateau de Ramezay, 
Montreal. The new air 
mail 6 cents will bear a 
scene on Mackenzie River, 
North-West Territories. 

The Trinidad and Tobago stamps for the new reign 
retain their vignettes of the 1935-36 issue, but are in frames 
which admit of the addition of the royal medallion, and 
bring the stamps up to the large transverse oblong shape 
and size now favoured for our Colonial pictorials. The 
Crown Agents for the Colonies inform me that the 48 cents 
and 72 cents denominations have been abandoned. The 
set now comprises nine values, from 1 c. to 60 cents. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND : 
QUEEN Mary. 





SrerRRA LEONE: Rice HARVESTING. 





13 cents 13 


U.S.A.: MARTHA 
WASHINGTON. 


SWITZERLAND: PALACE OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NaTIONs. 





PERAK : SULTAN 
ISKANDER. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO: 
DiscOvERY OF LAKE ASPHALT 
BY RALEIGH. 
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Classic Mauritius 


Postage Stamps 
IN AUCTION MAY 30th & 3lst 


HARMER’S OF BOND STREET, 
the World’s Leading Stamp Auctioneers, 
have great pleasure in announcing that 
their auction of May 30th and 31st 
will contain an exceptional Collection of 
Mauritius, including one of the rarest 
stamps in the World, an unused copy of 
the “POST OFFICE ” 2d. deep blue 
(catalogued £5000). Also in the same two- 
day sale is a collection of George V issues 
in blocks of four, and an Empire Collection 
with an exceptional Canadian entire. 


Catalogue of this auction and also of the 
June 13th and 14th sale comprising Foreign 
Postage Stamps gratis and post free. 





On JUNE 20th-23rd The *“‘ BARON DE WORMS” 
Collection of Ceylon. Special catalogue 2/-. post free. 


H.R. HARMER, 


131-137, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W.| 
Telephone: MAY fair 0218 (3 lines) 


‘ j elegrams. ‘‘ Phistamsel, Wesdo, London” 
Cables: “ Phistamsel, London ” 
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WHITFIELD KING 


STAMPS °°" 
ALBUMS 
ACCESSORIES 


EVERYTHING FOR 


STAMP COLLECTING 


THE 
STANDARD 


CATALOGUE 
OF 


POSTAGE 
STAMPS 


OF THE WORLD 


860 pages. 7000 illustrations 





POSTAGE 6d. EXTRA. (ABROAD 10d.) 


As. 


Thousands of copies sold 
over the World. A clear, 
all British Empire and Foreign Postage Stamps. 
revised to date of publication. 
for the beginner and general collector. 


annually to stamp collectors all 
accurate and concise record of 
Completely 
The ideal reference catalogue 


COMPLIES WITH THE REGULATIONS 
FOR THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF POSTAGE 
STAMPS IN U.S. AMERICA, 


PRICE IN U.S.A. AND CANADA $1.50 
POST FREE. 


Comprehensive and up-to-date price lists of thousands of sets 


and packets of stamps also albums and accessories of every 
description sent free on receipt of a postcard. 


WHITFIELD KING & CO. 
Established 1869 IPSWICH, ENGLAND. 











> SKETCH, LTD., Milford Lane, London, W.C.2, _ 
PRINTED IN “ENGLAND “by. THE “TLLUSTRATED “Lonpon News J AND : 
SATURDAY, May 28, 1938. Entered as Second-Class Matter at the New York (N. 'Y. ) Post Office, 1903. 


Adelaide, and Perth, 


W.A. 


and “Published “Weekly at the Office, 3: 32- 34, St. . Bride. 
Agents for Australasia, Gordon and Gotch, Ltd. Branches 
Christchurch, Wellington, Auckland, and Dunedin, N.Z.; Launceston and Hobart, 





Street, “Londen, E.C.4. 


: Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
, Tasmania. 
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CONTINENTAL HOTELS 





AUSTRIA 


Semmering—(3000 ft. a.s.1.) 1} hours from Vienna. 
Suedbahn Hotel—The Golfer's Home—open.air 
swimming pool. 





BELGIUM 


Brussels—Hotel Metropole— 
The leading Hotel. The finest Hotel Rooms in 
the World. 


Knocke-Zoute—Palace Hotel—Sea front. Near 
golt, Casino, Bathing, Tennis. Special early 
Season rates. Open Whitsun. 


Knocke-Zoute — Rubens Hotel— Finest Hotel 
facing sea. Near Casino, Golf, Tennis. Special 
early Season rates ; now open. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Prague—Metropol Hotel— Zlata Husa.” (Golden 
Goose)—Modern comfort, homelike, best food, 
centre of Eng.-speaking visitors and ‘their friends. 


Franzensbad—Hotel Imperial, exclusive, world 
known, close to the springs and baths, own park. 
Season’ April 15th to October 15th. Prospectus. 


Franzensbad— 
Hotel Kénigsvilla— 
The leading Hotel. 





FRANCE 


Paris—Hotel Florida—Delight. homely atmosphere. 
Pension terms from 10/6. R. from 4/-. 12 boul. 
Malesherbes (Madeleine). Tel. add.: Florically. 


Paris — Hotel Opal — For Business or Pleasure, 
Is, rue Tronchet. Definitely central. (Madeleine 
Church). Up-to-date. Rms. from 6/-. Eng. spoken. 


Antibes.—Hotel du Cap D’Antibes— 
Pavillon Eden Roc 
Unique situation between Cannes and Nice. 


Cap-Martin.—Cap-Martin Hotel.—Free bus service 
with Monte-Carlo & Menton. Tennis. Swimming. 
Inclusive from Frs. 110, with bath from Frs. 135. 


Le Trayas (Var)—French Riviera—Navirotel— 
Near Cannes’ golf. Take a cruise without leaving 
land. Ask for illustrated booklet with terms. 


Le Touquet— Hotel des Anglais—In forest 
adjoining Casino. Every possible comfort. Large 
park. Own bus to Golf and Sea. Moderate. 


Le Touguet—Hotel Regina—Facing Sea. Opp. 
Swimming-pool. ‘irst-class residential hotel, 
Attractive inclusive rates. 


Monte Carlo—Hotel Terminus Palace—tst class 
Sea-front. Facing Casino gardens. Weekly terms 
incl. tips & tax from £3.10.0. With private bath £5. 








GERMANY 


Baden-Baden—Bihlerhéhe—800 mt. (2,600 feet) 
Kurhaus and Sanatorium. Diets, Rest-cures. 
Pension from R.M. 11 upwards. 


Baden - Baden — Bellevue — The  well- known 
first-class family botel in 5 acres own park. Most 
reasonable rates. Prospectus. 


Baden-Baden — Hotel Europe — Most beautiful 
position opposite Casino. he »dernly renovated. 260 
beds. Rooms from R.M. Pension from R.M. 11. 


Baden-Baden — Hotel Frankfurter Hof—Wholly 
renovated. Facing Kurpark; a home from home. 
Manager’s wife English. Prices moderate. 


Baden-Baden (Black Forest).— 
Brenner’s Stephanie.— 
The leading Hotel. 


Baden-Baden (Black Forest) — 
Brenner’s Park-hotel— 
Family Hotel de Luxe. 


Baden-Baden — Holland Hotel—150 beds; large 
park. Close Casino. Pension terms: R.M. 11 upwards 
Personal management H. A. Réssler. 





GERMANY —(C( ontinued) 


Bad Sie Gere Reichshof—Distinguished 
family Hotel. Gar 


Opposite Park. 


Bad Kissingen — Staatl.— Kurhaushotel—World- 
renowned house. 


Mineral baths in hotel. Garages. 


Bad Nauheim-—Hilbert’s Park Hotel—First-class 
Family Hotel. Unique location in quietest position 
of the Kur-Park opposite. Baths and Springs. 


Bad Nauheim. — 
Jeschke’s Grand Hotel.— 
The home of the discriminating client. 


Bad Nauheim — Der Kaiserhof — First - clase 
hotel. Large garden facing baths and Kurpark. 
I50 rooms, 50 baths. Pension from R.M. 11 


Bad Nauheim—Hotel Augusta Victoria—Situated 
directly opposite the Baths. Park. Every 
comfort. Full pension from R.M. 9g. 


Bad Schwalbach (Taunus)—Staatl. Kurhotel. 
ivery room with private toilet and balcony. 
Built in 1931. Terms from R.M. 10.50. 


Dresden — Hotel Bellevue.—The leading Hotel. 
Unique position on river. Garden-Park, Terraces. 
Reduced rates. Gar. Man. Dir. R. Bretschneider. 


Dusseldorf —Breidenbacher Hof—Leading Hotel 
World renwd. Fav. home of int. soc. Fam Grill 
Am. Bar—Orc. Gar. 150 R. fr. 6.—75 Pr. baths fr. 9. 


Frankfort-on-Main — Hotel Exeelsior—Left exit 
of Central Station. 
300 beds from R.M. 4. 


Frankfort -on-Main—Hotel Frankfurter Hof— 
Leading, but not expensive. 
Grill-room Bar. 


Frankfort—(on-the-Main)—Park Hotel-Near central 
Station. Famous for its hors-d’ceuvres. Rooms 
from M.5. Garage and Pumps on the premises 


Garmisch Partenkirchen.— Hotels Gibson/Schon- 
blick.—First-class houses. All modern comfort, 
near sporting grounds. Moderate terms. 


Garmisch — Bavarian Alps — Sonnenbich) — Golf 
Hotel. Incomparably beautiful situation. 1st-class 
hotel. Every comfort at Moderate Terms. 


Hanover—Hotel Ernst August—The city’s most 
distinguished hotel of international name. 
Owner: Friedr. Wilh. Nolte. 


Heidelberg — Hotel Europe — First - Class. 
uiet location in old park. Rooms from 
R.M. 5. 


Hundseck nr. Baden-Baden—Kurhaus & Restrnt. 
Hundseck —(2952 feet). Sit. on Black Forest. 
160 beds. All mod. cmf. Pen. from R.M.7 to R.M.9 


Konigswinter o/Rh. — Kurhotel Petersberg. — 
Highest class. Overlooking Khine-valley. Motor-rd. 
Rack-railway. Gars. Sports. Pens. fr. Mks. 12.50. 


Leipzig — Hotel Astoria — The latest and most 
pertect Hotel bldg. Select home of intern. Society 
& Arist’cy. Mangd. by M. Hartung, Council of Com. 


Lindau (Lake Constance)—Hotel Bad Schachen 
First class throughout—2o00 rooms—private beach 
—extensive park—tennis courts—moderate terms. 


Munich—Grand Hotel Continental.—Where every- 
one feels at home. Quiet location. Moderate 
terms. Garage. 


Munich—Hotel Grunwald 
Opposite central station. . 
300 beds. Every comfort. Bierstube. 


Munich—Hotel Der Konigshof _ 
Karlsplatz— 1st class. Central situation. 150 rooms. 
50 baths. From 5 Mks. New Garage in hotel. 


Sasbachwalden (Black Forest)— Landhaus Fuchs— 
20 miles fr. Baden-Baden, a country hse. dsgnd. for 
the few. Private swim. pool. R.A.C., N.T.C. hotel. 


Triberg—Park Hotel Wehrle — THE Black Forest 
Home for English people. First class. Full illus- 
trated prospectus on demand. 


Wiesbaden — Hotel Schwarzer Bock — rst.-class 
family hotel. 300 beds. Medicinal Bath in hotel. 
Golf. Tennis. Garage. Pension from Marks 9. 





GERMAN Y—(Continued) 


Wiesbaden—Hotel Nassauer Hof—World renowned. 
Finest pos. op. Pk. and Opera. Wiesbaden Springs. 
Pat’d. by best British society. Pen. from Mks. 12 


Wiesbaden—Palast Hotel—tst. class Hotel, opposite 
Kochbrunnen. Every possible comfort. Own bath, 
estab. Pension from R.M. xo. 


Wiesbaden - Hotel Rose—World-renowned Hotel. 
Own bathing establishment. Patronised by English 
and American Society. Pension from Marks 12. 


Wiesbaden — Hotel Vier Jahreszeiten (Four Seasons) 
Select home of Society. Best position opposite 
Kurhaus, Opera, Parks. Pens. from R.M. 12. 





ITALY. 


Rome—Eden Hotel — 
First-class. In an excellent location overlooking 
park. Roof- garden. 


SWITZERLAND—(Coniinued) 


Lenzerheide (Grisons).—The Schweizerhof.—In 
own large grounds. Most beautiful Alpinescenery. 
En pension rates from Frs_ 13 


Locarno (Southern Switzerland)— Schloss Hotel— 
Resident Family Hotel. All modern comforts. 
Large garden. Full pension terms from Frs. 9. 


Lucerne—Hotel Beau-Rivage—Facing lake, next 
door to Casino. First class. Excellent food. 
Pension from S. Frs. 14 


Lucerne—Cariton Hotel— 1st. class. Finest situation 
on lake. Moderate terms. Private sun and lake 
baths free for guests. Park. Tennis. Garage, 


Lucerne—The Palace—Leading hotel in unrivalled 
situation directly on lake - shore — quiet <= yef 
central. 


Lugano (South Switzerland)—Adler Hotel —Near 
station in own grdns. fac. lake, exceptl. view. Rms. 





SWITZERLAND 


Davos — Palace gore (Summer 1938) — Rooms 
from Frs.6 Full board, Frs. 15. With Parsenn 
Railway on 8000 ft. 


Geneva — The Beau-Rivage — With its open-air 
Restaurant. Terrace on the Lake. Facing Mt.-Blanc, 
All comfort. Rooms from Frs. 7. 


Geneva—Hotel de ta Paix—On Lake facing 
Mont-Blanc. Close to pier and places of interest. 
Lovely rooms fr. S. Frs. 6. With full board S.Frs.14 


Geneva Metropole & National—The comfortable 
hotel on the lakeside and the nearest to the business 
centre. Rooms from Frs. 6. Pension from Frs. 14. 


Glion—(2200 ft. ab.s.l.) Grand Hotel and Righi 
Vaudois—Leading Hotel., low. rates, View ot Lake 
Geneva. Tennis, Garage. 15 Min. from Montreux. 


Grindelwald —Bear Grand Hotel — The gay 
centre for holidayemakers. Tennis, swimming 
excursions, amusements. Terms from Sh. 14 


Interlaken— Hotel Schweizerhof—Renowned for its 
fine sit., ex. cooking, and comf. Rms.*fr. Fr. 6. Pen. 
rates from Frs. 14. Garage, tennis, swimming-pool. 


Lausanne—Hotel Mirabeau—-Delight. Homelke 
atmosphere. All comforts and amenities, Renowned 
Cuisine. Diet. Inclusive Terms from 12/6. 


Lausanne - Ouchy— Beau - Rivage - Palace—The 
leading family Hotel in splendid Park, on horses of 
the Lake of Geneva. 


Lausanne — Victoria — First-class. Magnificent 
view on lake and Alps. Rooms from Frs. 5. 
Inclusive from Frs. 12. 


Lenk (Bernese Oberland)-Sport Hotel Wildstrubel- 
Alpine Flora at its best, easy walks and mountain 
tours. Every comfort. Terms from Frs. 10. 


Frs. 4. Pen. fr. Frs. 11. Open the whole yr. Gar. boxes. 


Lugano (South Switzerland)—Hotel St. Gotthard- 
Terminus.— Fam. hot. with all mod. comf. Beaut. 
view. Excel food, Irg. gdn. and ter. Gar. Mod. trms, 


Lugano (Southern Switzerland)— Majestic Hotel— 
Strictly first-class. Best view, full south. Own 
private swimming-pool. Open-air restaurant. 


Lugano (South Switzerland)—Grand Hotel Paiace— 
Unriv: Miled situation on lake. Quiet yet central. 
Open-air restaurant. Large park. Own tennis court 


Rheinfelden-Spa— 11 miles from Basle — Hotel 
Salines—140 beds. Beaut., quiet sit. on river Rhine, 
Lge. pk. Min. bths. in htl. Incl. trms. frm. Frs. 12. 50. 


Spiez—Strand Hotel Belvédere—Exceilent Hotel 
in unrivalled position on the Lake of Thun, 
Bernese Oberland. Pen, fr. Frs. 9.—J. Th. Dorer. 


Thun—Hotel Bellevue and Park—Central for 
excursions. Pension from Frs. 10. Large Park, 
Tennis, Swimming and Golf. 


Thun — Hotel Victoria — Baumgarten — Every 
comfort. Large shady Park. Very quiet. No 
trippers or crowds. Terms from Frs, 9.50. 


Vitznau — Parkhotel — Bon-Bros. proprietors. 
AI guaranty for happy 
holidays. 


Weissenburg—Bernese Oberland—Waldkurhaus 
—lIdeal for restful holidays, surrounded by splendid 
woods and Alpine mes idows. Incl. terms from Frs, 10. 


Zermatt and Riffelalp — Visit and sta 
there at one of the 8 famous Seiler Hotels.— 
Prospectus. 





YUGOSLAVIA 
Dubrovnik -Ragusa—Grand Hotel Imperial—the 


first hotel on the Dalmation Riviera Fin. pos. overl. 
open seas. Social centre, dancing, ten., own beach. 








BRITISH HOTELS 





HASTINGS 


QUEEN’S 


Leading and Best. 


HOTEL 


Sea Front. Tel. 201. 











PUMP HOU 


All modern conveniences— Adjoining 


own grounds — 12 miles of Trout Fishing — Excellent 


SE HOTEL 
Pump Room and Baths—Situated in 
Golf Course. 


LLANDRINDOD WELLS 


Telephone: Llandrindod 2234 
THE HONYWOOD HOTELS 




















ST. GEORGES HOTEL 


LLANDUDNO 


*Phone: 6257. 
Manager : 
C. Greame Horspool. hi 


Magnificent 
Old established but all bedrooms with hot and cold 


position at centre of sea _ front. 


water and electric fires. 


udon Office: Hanford, Temple Bar 1178-9. 











Paris and the famous holiday regions : Normandy, Brittany, the Loire with its chateaux, the Basque country, noted spas and the Riviera — all await you. 





Reduced railway fares. For all information apply to any Travel Agent or FRENCH RAILWAYS — NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE, 179 Piccadilly, W. |. 
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There is NO LIMIT on any commission at 


Starting Price or on any ‘single’ commission at 
Tote Prices. 


*In addition, Duggie pays 5% OVER TOTE 
ODDS for ‘single’ wins and 25% OVER TOTE 
ODDS for places on ‘single’ each-way commissions. 


Write to-day and open a Credit Account 
Every facility for small investors 
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The popularity of flower-paintings has waxed and waned 
but at the present flower-pictures are very much in the fashion again. 
standing 
old edition 
following 

best 


THE GARDEN’S RICHES. 


A STUDY OF FLOWERS AND FRUIT—BY 


from time to time, 
Out- 
An 
devotes the 
seen the 


surpassing 


among the Old-Master flower-painters was van 


Bryan's “ Dictionary of 


Jan 
and Engravers "’ 


Huysum. 


of Painters 


choice and well-rounded periods to his work: 


De Heem and Mignon, 


“ Having 


productions of he was ambitious of 


them by an attentive study of the most exquisite flowers and fruits in nature. 
His 


taste in the arrangement of his groups is superior to that of any other 


JAN VAN HUYSUM (1082-1749). 


finished that they seem to 
the 
supplying 
He 


bas-reliefs were 


flower-painter ; and his pictures are so perfectly 


The 
of 


rival the velvet softness of nature. fame of Van Huysum rose to 


highest pitch, and the first florists Holland were ambitious of 


him with their choicest flowers for the subjects of his pictures. usually 


and 
The 
the 


arranged them in elegant vases, of which the ornament 


finished in the most polished and beautiful mannor.”’ charming com- 


here added freshness from spontaneity and 


it 


position we 
the breadth 


reproduce 
with 


gains 


which has been executed. 
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Yes! Craven ‘A’ have the real 


touch of quality ! I think it is wonderful, no 


matter where you buy Craven ‘A’, they are always perfectly fresh 


— you can rely on the fact that they never vary in quality. And my 


throat is grateful for their added smoothness. Yes, Craven ‘A’ cork- 


tipped have made a world of difference to my smoking pleasure. 


PACKETS in the ‘easy-access’ inner-foil 


and sealed fresh in moisture-proof Cellophane 
1O for G " 20 for I= 
POCKET OR HANDBAG SIZES 
25 fo VS : 10 for 2/= 


DESK OR WEEK-END TINS 
PO fo 2/6 + LOO for 5! 
‘TRU-VAC* TINS The world-fan 


} 


PO for 2/6 


MADE SPECIALLY TO PREVENT SORE THROATS 
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CARRERAS LTD. — 150 uate Reputation for Quality P 
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LE TOUQUET, THE FASHIONABLE PLAGE IN NORMANDY, WHICH ATTRACTS A MULTITUDE OF ENGLISH VISITORS: MORNING ON THE BEACH. 

















THRONGED LE TOUQUET, WHERE CASINO, BATHING AND MAGNIFICENT GOLF-COURSE APPEAL TO ENGLISH PLEASURE-SEEKERS : SUN-BATHING. 


AN “ENGLISH” PLAGE IN FRANCE: LE TOUQUET THRONGED BY WEALTH AND FASHION. 


There is nothing “ natural’’ about Le Touquet but its golf-course—not that | by a company prospecting for coal! Since then, Le Touquet has been a 
this in any way detracts from its charm. The famous pine- forest was favourite resort of wealthy visitors from across the Channel, particularly in 
planted by a wealthy Parisian in 1837. The plage was not a great success the spring and the summer, though its famous golf-course—a “links "’ in 
until the advent of the English ‘‘ Le Touquet Syndicate, Ltd.,’’ in 1902, which the true sense of the old Scottish word—also attracts many sport-loving 


ingeniously found the all-important water-supply in shafts previously sunk French people. [Drawincs ny J. SimMont 
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At the Opera you will observe that Willss Gold Flake 


is the Man’s cigarette that Women like 
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